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TO THE TEACHER 


1. Instructional materials 


The main Reader, the present Supplementary Reader -1 and 
‘Supplementary Reader - II constitute the total package of instructional 
materials for teaching English in the English medium classes 
of Standard X. 


2. The Objectives 


2.1 General Objectives 


The main purpose of a course in English at the school level is to help 
the learner develop into an efficient user of English. At the end of the 
course (s) he should be able to use English accurately, fluently and 
appropriately for purpose of communication. This aim is sought to be 
achieved through 

(i) the development of * language skills ’, viz, listening, speaking, 
reading and writing ; 3 : 

(ii) the mastery of * language elements ? : speech sounds; words, 
phrases, sentences and discourse, as well as their structuring ; 


(iii) the development of ‘ communication skills > involving 
accuracy, fluency, appropriacy etc. ; 


(iv) the inculcation of ‘ literary skills °, such as the ability to 
understand, interpret and enjoy poems, plays, etc. ; and 


(v) the development of * study skills °, such as the ability to use a 
dictionary, reference books, etc. 


2.2 Objectives of Supplementary Reader - I 


In support of the general objectives, Süppierientary Reader -I has 
the following specific objectives : ; 


(i) to develop extensive reading skills and habits viz., the ability 
to read silently at maximum possible speed and derive 
optimum comprehension, and the eagerness to read for 
pleasure; and 


(ii) to strengthen / supplement some of the language skills the 
learners practise with the Main Reader, with particular 
emphasis on developing skills of comprehension, 
interpretation and composition. 

iii 
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The Principles 

This Supplementary Reader, as well as the other materials on 
this course, is based on well-known principles of language teaching. 
The important ones ate outlined below, just to remind you. 


3.1 Learning through Use 


The best way to teach a language is to make learners use it. Give - 


your learners opportunities to get as much practice as possible in all 
the language skills, which are : 

— the ability to listen to and understand spoken English, 

— the ability to speak English, 

- the ability to read and understand written English, and 

— the ability to write the language. 


3.2 Learning through speech 


practising language. 


e 


3.3 Learning through reading 


The most important language skill to be developed at this level is 
the skill of reading. The ability to read books in English in order to gain 
knowledge and gather information is perhaps the main aim of teaching 
English in the schools of our country. Reading is also the easiest and the 
quickest way to teach and learn language at this level. This book lays the 
greatest emphasis on developing the reading skill and on teaching the 
language through reading. It is also necessary that learners are 
encouraged to read easy and interesting books, newspapers and articles 


on a variety of topics outside the classroom. It is hoped that the school © 


library will be able to stock a large 


number of books suit 
at this level. s suitable for reading 


3.4 Learning through communication 


Language is for communication 


, and the most natural way t 
language is through using it in co need 


r mmunication. Make your learners use 
lañguage for saying something they want to sa : 


Teal and imaginary life-situations, rèa di ; 
. , ng pass 
and a variety of other kinds of writing. Se neato ees 
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y - in classroom situations, . 
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3.5 Learning through interaction . 


5. 


The essential feature of communicative teaching and learning is 
interaction and participation. Every effort should be made to enlist the 
learner’s active participation. Some ways in which this could be done are 


— ~ to make the study of the content of the lessons. discussion-oriented, 
rather than through questions and answers ; 


»— to encourage learners to ask questions on the content of the lessons ; 


— to promote group discussions and group writing ;. 
— to organize role-playing, play-acting, etc ; and 
— to employ a variety of problem-solving strategies and techniques. 


The Novel 
4.1 The Supplementary Reader is an abridged version of the 


- well-known classic The Hound of the Baskervilles by one of the founders 
-of detective fiction - Sir Arthur Conan ‘Doyle. The language of the origi- 
“inal has been ‘slightly simplified to’suit the fevél'and-neéds Uf the learners 


of English in our country. Care has, however, been takén to ‘retain, as 
much as possible, the flavour of Conan Doyle’s writing. 

4.2 The story has been narrated in 15 chapters, closely following 
the chapterization of the original. A small set of comprehension questions 
on each chapter is given at the end of the book. 


The Procedure : . 

The following classroom procedure is suggested for the effective 
teaching and learning of the Supplementary Reader. These should 
only be treated as suggestions ; each teacher should modify them to 
suit his / her individual style of teaching and the special nature of 
his / her class. 


5.1 Prepare to Read 


' Before the learners start reading there could be a brief discussion in 
the class. This discussion should be organized in such a way as (a) to help ` 
the learners to recall the relevant past events in the story for a better 
understanding of the chapter, and (b) to arouse the learners’ interest by 
preparing them to look forward to what they are going to read in the 
new chapter. ; : , 


£ 
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5.5 


56. 


The Reading 3 

The main purpose of teaching the Supplementary Reader is the 
development of advanced extensive reading skills. Your learners will 
have been trained in the use of the various reading strategies for different 


purposes (rapid reading for total meaning, reading slowly for 


understanding details, etc.) through a variety of exercises in the earlier 
classes. In this, the final year of school, learners should be encouraged to 
employ profitably the training they have received in the earlier years. 


5.3 Ask learners to read the whole chapter once — silently and 


fast. Give them just enough time to finish the reading. It is hoped that ` 


your learners have been trained to read really silently : no movement of 


lips, no whispering, no going back and forth, and no running of the pencil - 


or finger along the line. 


5.4 It is quite possible that there are a few words they do not 
understand in the chapter. But do tell-them that at this stage they do not 


have to understand.all the words_This might be necessary at the time of a 


second reading. 


New words 


The meanings of a few words that are likely to be unfamiliar to learn- 
ers and are crucial to the understanding of the story could be explained by 
you. But limit this to the minimum essential words. If a learner feels the 
need to know the meanings of more words, (s) he should be urged to 
make use of a dictionary. This is necessary for developing in your learn- 
ers self-sufficiency in reading, an ability which will be in great demand 
once they leave school. It might be harmful if you offer them further 
help by.explaining more and more words, for you will only be depriving 
your learners of a chance to become independent readers. The ability to 
make the fullest use of a dictionary is an important study skill that 
should be developed in your learners. It is hoped that at least a few of 
your learners already possess copies of an inexpensive but standard 
dictionary. Encourage the others to buy copies of a good dictionary. 


Comprehension 


7 Alter the first reading of the chapter by the learners, explain the- ; 3 
meanings of a few essential words as suggested in 5.5 above. Encourage Z A A 
_ learners to use the dictionary, if necessary, at this stage.’ A 


yi 
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Now, discuss the story in class. The comprehension questions 
suggested at the end of the book will be found useful for this purpose. 
You will certainly have to use more questions of your own for a good 


- discussion. - 


Composition 
A few writing tasks related to the plot and characters of the story can 
be given. Discuss the writing task in detail in class. 


In some cases, it is desirable that learners work in small groups in 


- class to make notes, outlines etc., preparatory to actual writing. 
~ The actual writing may, as far as possible, be done at home. 


In ‘ correcting ’ the learners’ composition as well as in preparing for 
it, attention should be paid to the following features : 


“ry 


(i) ‘mechanics’: “handwriting; spélling; punctuation, etc. 


(ii) language : words, sentence structure, grammar, etc. 
(iii) content : ideas, facts arguments, etc. 
- (iv) organization : sequencing, paragraphing, etc. 


(vp style — 


Í 


: choice of words, variety in sentence structure, etc. 


Hemework > 


‘6.1 You are not likely to find enough class-time to finish all the 


_ activities suggested in the book. You will have to ask your learners to do 


much of the writing, some reading, etc., at home. This is not only 
necessary to save class-time for discussion and interaction, but is also 


` _ desirable as a strategy for developing learner-initiative and self-study. 


6.2 


Make homework a daily feature. But 
— donot give too much homework ;. 


- — ensure adequate preparation in class before setting an exercise 
as homework ; 3 - 
— spend a few minutes in class. every period asking for, 
discussing and correcting homework. 
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Scheme of Work on 
7.1 Arough scheme of work for the year is suggested below. It is % 
based on the assumption that you. will normally get about 200 periods in — : 


| y get at i CONTENTS 
the academic year for teaching English. You will certainly have to modify "4 
the scheme to suit your class and school. : SL No. Chapter Page. 
1. Main Reader .. 95 periods 
: 1. Mr. Sherlock H 
2. Supplementary Reader - I .. 40 periods : ; olmes | ‘i Ps 1 
3. Supplementary Reader - I .. 45 periods 2. The Curse of the Baskervilles Le rife its 6 
4. Other activities (tests, etc.) 20 periods E 3- The Probka IRA T 13 
7:2 Each chapter in the book can be taught in about 2 / 3 periods. 
Some chapters may need more time, others less. Each activity 4. Sir Henry Baskerville oe A 21 
related to a chapter may take roughly the following number of 
periods. This is just to help you to organise your teaching and :5. Three Broken Threads zi A 32 
is not meant to be followed rigidly. E A ; 
- Ses 6. Baskerville Hall = ee ee i AD 
(i) Preparation; first reading and brief ISR o Are T MOM. ee AS] 
explanation : 1 period aa 7. `The Stapletons of Merripit House ae oat 49 
(ii) Second reading and comprehension Fe 1 period 
(iii) Discussion of the writing task Fi 1 period 8. First Report of Dr. Watson - Soe eae 
9. Second Report of Dr. Watson vig on 62 
HAPPY TEACHING ! 10. Extract from the Diary of Dr. Watson .. j 72 
11. The Man on the Hill a = TE 
a 12. Death on the Moor a A 83 
13. Fixing the Nets eas R 894 
dA Te Oo the Baskervilles. — = = 100: 
A Retrospection | re =p EET 
a O 
viii ix 


OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 
FULL VERSION 


Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharatha —bhagya-vidhata, 


Punjab Sindhu Gujarata Maratha 
Dravida’ Utkala Banga, 


Vindhya Himachala Jamuna. Ganga 
Uchchala jaladhi taranga, 
Tava shubha name jage — 
Tava shubha asisha mange 
Gae tava jaya ‘gatha, 


1. MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Mr. Sherlock Holmes was seated at the breakfast 
table. I stood on the hearth-rug and picked up the stick 
which our visitor had left behind last night. It was a fine 
thick piece of wood. Just under the head was a-broad silver 
band. “ To James Mortimer, M.R.C.S., from his friends of 
the C.C.H. 1884 ” was engraved on it. 


Sig 
uiai . 


Coa ses Pee 
Nett he 


Jana gana mangala-dayaka jaya he, 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhatha, 

= „Jaya hę, daya he, “jaya he,» FR. l 

Sh ona a he 
< . SHORT VERSION 

Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharatha- bhagya-vidhatha 
Jayahe, jayahe, jaya he, 

jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 
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PLEDGE 


“India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters. “ Well, Watson, what do you think of our Visitor’s 


stick ? Since we unfortunately missed him and have no idea 
of his visit, this accidental souvenir is very important. Can 
you reconstruct the man after examining the stick ? ” . 


| think,” said E trying to follow my fr z 


man, well respected, since those who know hi i 
an, W ; e m- have 
him this mark of appreciation.” =" 


“ Good ! ” said Holmes. . ; 


1 


l I love my country, and I am proud of its rich and varied 
heritage. I shall always strive to be worthy of it. 


I shall give my parents, teachers and all elders respect and 
treat everyone with courtesy. 


To my country and my people, I pledge my _ devotion. 


In their well-being and prosperity alone lies my happiness.” 


aeee) 
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“ I also think that he is probably a country doctor 
who does a lot of visiting on foot. 


t Why 9 99, 


“ Because this stick, originally a very. good one, has 2 


been knocked around so much that I cannot imagine a town 
doctor carrying it. The thick iron bottom 1s worn out, so it 
is evident that he has done a great deal of walking with Ite 


“ Perfectly sound ! ” said Holmes. 


“And then again, there is the ‘friends of the 
C.C.H.’ I guess that could be the Something Hunt, the local 
Hunt, to whose members he has possibly given some 
medical treatment; and they have given him this small 
presentation in return.” = 


you. excel yourself,” said Holmes. 


“ Really, Watson, ourself, 
“ I must say that in all you have written about me and 


irh 


--my.-small. áchievements, you have: always underrated your 


own abilities. Some people without actually possessing genius 


have a remarkable power of stimulating it. T confess, my 


dear fellow, that I am very much in your debt.” 


Holmes had never praised me so much before and ~" 
his words gave me keen pleasure. Quite often I had been 
upset by his indifference to my admiration and to the 
attempts I had made to give publicity to his methods. I~ 
was proud to think that I had mastered his system of ~ 
deduction and could apply it in a small way: to gain his 
approval. He took the stick from my hand and examined it A 


for a few minutes. 


“ Interesting, though elementary,” he said, as he sat — 


down in his favourite corner. “ There are certainly one OF 


two indications on the stick which give us the basis for 
several deductions.” | 

“ I hope I have not overlooked anything of 
consequence,” I said. 


I’m afraid, my dear Watson, that most of your 
conclusions were incorrect. When I said that you stimulated 
me, I meant that in noting your mistakes I was occasionally 
guided towards the truth. You are not entirely wrong in this 


ct The man is certainly a country doctor and he walks 
a lots: 


“ Then I was right,” I said. 
“ To that extent.” 
“ But that was all.” 


“ No, no, my dear Watson, not all. I think that a 
presentation to a doctor is more likely to come from:a 
hospital than from a’ Hunt. C.C. would naturally suggest 


Charing Cross.” 


~~ Nou may ‘be right” Tadi oc ele 

= “ Now if we take this as a working hypothesis;:we 

have a fresh basis from which to construct this unknown 

visitor.” 
_~ Well, supposing C.C.H. does stand for Charing 

Cross Hospital, what further inferences can we draw ? ” 


“< You know my methods,” replied Holmes. “ Apply 
them ! ” 


* I can think of the only obvious conclusion. This 
man practised in town before going to the country.” 


“ I think we might venture a little further. What 
would be the most probable occasion for such a presentation 
to be made ? Obviously, when he left the hospital to” start a 
private practice. Now, we know there has been a 
presentation. We believe there has been a change from a 
town hospital to a country practice: So, obviously, the 
presentation was on the occasion of the change.” 


“ It certainly seems probable.” 


3 


ldn’t have been on 
“ Now, you'll observe that he cou Ree 
hospital. Only a man W a 
Oe ee sould hold such a See ne suc 
person would not move into the country. ag we he 
then ? If he was in a hospital, yet moror ; » he 
could only have been a house surgeon or, a et p ysician 
— a little more than a senior student. And, he left five - 
years ago — the date is on the stick. So, your middle age =. 
doctor vanishes into the air and a young fellow under 
thirty emerges.” : 
“ Well,” I said laughing, “ It’s not difficult to find 
out a few particulars about a man’s age and professiona 
career.” 


From my small medical shelf I took down the 
Medical Directory and. found -the name. I read his record 
glo a e a E isos Sn Eee Ban 

“ Mortimer, James; M.R.C.S., 1882, Grimpen, - 
Dartmoor, Devon. House surgeon from 1882 to 1884 at- 


Charing Cross Hospital. Medical Officer for the churches of — 
Grimpen, Thorsley and High Barrow.” EEL 


girt er 


:“ No mention of that local Hunt, Watson,” said — 
Holmes with a mischievous smile. “ But he is a country — 
doctor as you observed. I think I am fairly justified in my 
inference. Ah ! there’s the bell and it’s probably the owner 
of the stick. Don’t move, I beg you, Watson. He is a 
professional brother of yours and your presence could help, 
me. Now is the dramatic moment ! What does Dr. James — 
Mortimer, the man of science, ask of Sherlock Holmes, the — 
specialist in crime ? Come in ! ” a 


___ I was surprised to. see our visitor. I had expected â 
typical country doctor. He was a very tall and thin man. He H 
had-a long nose like a beak, which jutted out between the — 
two keen grey eyes set closely together and shining behing 
a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. Though he was young, his 
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long back had a stoop and he - walked:with a forward thrust 
of his head. As he entered he spotted the stick in Holmes’ 
hand. He ran towards it with an exclamation of joy. “ I am 
so happy to find it here,” he said. “ I was not sure if I had 


left-it here or in the shipping office. I would not lose that 
stick for the world.” 


“ A presentation from Charing Cross Hospital ? ” 
questioned Holmes. : 


“ Yes, sit’ 


“ Then we were right, Watson ! said-Holmes. “ By 
the way, this is my friend, Dr. Watson. And now, Dr. James 
Mortimer, I presume you have ‘a problem.” 


a CE came: to you, Mr: Holmes, -because Fm an 


- unpractical man myself and am, suddenly confronted with “e 


most serious and extraordinary problem.” 


| 
=- “ In that case, I think, Dr. Mortimer,” said Holmes, 
“ you'd be wise to tell me plainly what the problem is.” 


Exercise 


1. How does Dr. Watson guess that the visitor is a doctor ? 
Is he right ? 


2. “ Really, Watson, you excel yourself. I must say that in all you 
have written about me and my small achievements, you have 
always underrated your own <abilities. Some -people without 
actually possessing genuis have a remarkable ‘power -of 
stimulating it.” What dose Holmes mean by this ? 


3. “ I would not lose that stick for the world.” Who says 
this ? Why ? 


>. THE CURSE OF THE BASKERVILLES 


“ I have in my pocket an old manuscript, dated = 
1742,” said Dr. Mortimer taking it out of his breast pocket, 
“ This family paper. was given to me by Sir Charles 
Baskerville, whose sudden and tragic death caused much 
excitement in Devonshire. I was his doctor and his personal 
friend. He was a strong-minded man, shrewd, practical and 
imaginative. Yet he took this document very seriously and — 
was prepared for the death that eventually overtook him.” ~ 


Holmes took the paper from Dr. Mortimer and spread 
it on his knee. I looked over his shoulder at the yellow 
paper and faded script. “ Baskerville Hall ” was written 
right on top and below it in large figures “ 1742 ”. A 


“ It appears to be a statement,” said Holmes. 


“ Yes,” said Dr. Mortimer, “ it is a statement of- 
certain legend which runs in the Baskerville family. It is 
short manuscript and is connected with the affair about 
which I wish to consult you. Could I read it out to you 2?” — 


Holmes leaqned back in his chair and closed his eyes. 


This is the strange, old-world narrative that Dr. Mortimer — 
read out : nie 


“ There haye b 
of the H a 


descendant of Hu 


_ My sons too will believe ;į i 

Manor of Baskerville E 
worldly and godless man. It 
love with a neighbouring lan 
avoided him as she was 
one day, Hugo and ; i 
the farm antl cach te a 
were away at the time. 


Manor and locked her up in a room upstairs. Hugo and his 
friends then sat and drank downstairs in their usual fashion. 
The girl was very frightened and did the only thing she 
could think of. She escaped from the room by climbing 


“down the ivy growing on the south wall. On reaching the 


ground she started towards her home across the moor. The 
distance between her father’s farm and the Manor was about 
9 miles. A little later Hugo left his friends and went 
upstairs. He took some food and drink for the girl. On 
opening the door he found the room empty. He was 
overcome. with rage. He ran downstairs into the dining 
room, jumped on to the table and shouted to everyone that 
he would destroy himself if he did not overtake the girl. 
All his friends stood terrified at his fury. One of them, 
more wicked and drunk than the others, said that the hounds 
should be put on her. Hugo ran from the house asking the 


= grooms to saddle his mare and set loose the hounds. He 


gave the hounds the girl’s handkerchief, jumped on to his 
mare and set off across the moor. 

Hugo’s companions stood aghast not being able to 
understand what was happening. Soon they realized what had 
happened and what could happen on the moorlands. Some 
sense returned to their crazed minds and they followed in 
pursuit on horseback. 


They had gone a mile or two when they passed a 
night shepherd. They asked him if he had seen a hunting 
party. The shepherd was so frightened that he could hardly 
speak, but at last he said that he had seen a girl running, 
with the hounds following her. He added that what was 
worse was that he had seen Hugo Baskerville on his black 
mare, followed silently by a fearfully huge hound. The 
drunken friends rode on, and were now very frightened as. 
they had just seen the black mare gallop across the moor 
with an empty saddle. At last they reached the hounds. 


i These hounds, though known for their bravery, were 
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whimpering and looking down into the narrow Valley 
before them. 

The company stopped, but three of them, ‘the boldest 
or the most drunk, rode down into the valley which Opened 
into a broad space. The moon was shining brightly and there 
in the centre lay the girl dead. Hugo was lying dead next to 
her. However, it was not the sight of the two bodies which 
frightened the three drunks. Bending over Hugo and plucking 
his throat stood a great black beast larger than any hound 
anyone had seen. Seeing this, the three shrieked with horror 
and rode swiftly across the moor, screaming all the way, 
Such is the story of the coming of the hound which has: 
troubled the family ever since. Many members of the family 
have had unhappy deaths which have been sudden, bloody 
and mysterious. Hence, I advise you to refrain from crossin 
the- moor rat night. E E 


~= anas 


ssing 


~~ ihis is from Hugo Baskerville to his s R dea 
and John, with the instruction that th -r 

: = ey shoul ] their 
sister Elizabeth about it.] oa aa oe 


i Dr. Mortimer had finished reading he looked at 
oe olmes, who yawned and tossed his cigarette into 
“< Well ? ” said Holmes. 


: Is it not interesting ? ” asked Dr. Mortimer. 
Only to a collector of fairy tales.” 

Dr. Mortimer took 
pocket. “ Now, Mr. Hol 
recent. This is the 
this year.” Dr.. Mo 
reading : 


Out a folded newspaper from his 
mes, I'll read you something more — 

evon County Chronicle of 14th May of — 
rtimer adjusted his eyeglasses and started — 


“ The recen 
has cast a gloom 
the Baskerville H 


fe ae death of Sir Charles Baskerville A 
Ta the county,” Though he had lived at 
Or a Very short time, his friendly and g 
8 é 


CE ONE LE Ae TE aE LAI SPCR MS E 


generous nature had won the affection and love of all who 
had been in contact with him. It is well known that Sir 
Charles made a large sum of money in South Africa. Two 
years ago he moved into the Baskerville Hall. As he was 
childless himself. it was his openly expressed desire that the 
whole countryside should benefit from his good fortune. 
Hence, the large schemes of reconstruction and improvement 
he had planned have come to a stop due to his untimely death. 


The circumstances connected with Sir Charles" death 
have not entirely been cleared by the inquest, but enough has 
been done to stop the rumours which local superstition had 
started. There is no reason to suspect foul play or to imagine 


that his death was unnatural. Sir Charles was a widower and 


had simple habits. He had a married couple named Barrymore 
to look after his house, the husband being the butler and the 
wife the housekeeper. Their statement, confirmed. .by, several 
friends. shows that Sir Charles had not been well for some 
time. He had heart trouble and had acute attacks of nervous 
depression. Dr. James Mortimer, a friend and doctor of 
Sir Charles, has given the same evidence. 


The facts of the case are very simple. Every night Sir 
Charles Baskerville went out for a walk down the Yew Alley 
of the Hall. It was a habit he had developed. On the 4th of 
May he. had declared that he would leave for London the next 
morning. He asked Barrymore to prepare his luggage. That 

ight he went out for his usual walk, smoking a cigar as was 
his’ habit. He never returned. It had been a wet day and 
Sir Charles’ footprints could be followed down the Alley. Half 
way down the path there is a gate which leads to the moor. 


_ There were indications that Sir Charles stood here for some 


time. He then walked further down the Alley, and it was at the 


end of the Alley that his body was found. One fact in 
-Barrymore’s statement has not been explained. After leaving the 


moorgate Sir Charles appeared to have been walking on his 
toes. No signs of violence could be seen on his body, though 
the doctor’s reports said that Sir Charles’ face was deformed, 
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which is not unusual in Aer PAESE EE failure š 
tmortem also showed a long-sta 8 organic disease and He 
es ner’s jury returned a verdict in accordance with the + wae 
nate It is well that the above verdict was passed ace 
important that Sir Charles’ heir should settle at the housed 
continue the good work. Had the dull findings of the = 
not put an end to the rumours about Sir Charles’ deci 
would have been difficult to find a tenant for Baskeryjl] 
The only close relation of Sir Charles, if he is stil] F 
Mr. Henry Baskerville, son of Sir Charles’ younger b 
Mr. Henry, when last heard of, was in America. Inguiri 
being made to inform him of his inheritance.” 


| Dr. Mortimer refolded the paper and put. 
his pocket. = 

< Those are the public facts concernin Sir < | 
death,” said Dr. Mortimer looking at Holmes. : = 


` Thank you for telling me all this. but coul 
the private facts,” said Sherlock Holmes. eee 


many miles Fe Sister, there 
) -ır Charles was 


are no educated people 
cought us together 


a very old man but his 


f nd 45 2 i> ý 
p ? f a r ene e E RN A 
I ~ APE A a y j = = y. rs) 


believe the legend, which I read‘to you,’ so’ much so that | 
though he walked in his own grounds he would never go out 
into the moor at night. Incredible as it may seem to you, 
Mr. Holmes, he was convinced that a dreadful fate overhung 
his family. He was haunted by some ghostly presence. He- 
would often ask me if I had ever seen any strange creature at- 
night or if I had heard the baying of a hound. I remember 
driving up to his house one evening, about three weeks before 
his death. He was: standing at the hall door. I got off my 
carriage and was standing before him, when I saw him staring 
past me over my shoulders. He looked very frightened. I turned 
round and was just in time to see some sort of a large black 
calf walking away. Sir Charles was so alarmed that I had to 
walk to the spot to look around for the animal. It was gone, 
but it left Sir Charles very much frightened. I stayed with him ` 
the whole evening and it was on that day. that.he gave me the 
-narrative which I read to you earlier. Sores ad 
“ I knew that he had a bad heart and his constant: 
anxiety was having a bad effect on it. So I advised him to go 
to London for a change and some peace of mind. 
Mr. Stapleton, a mutual friend, was of the same opinion. 
Sir Charles did agree to go to London, but before he could go 
he died. 
* On the night Sir Charles died, Barrymore sent Perkins 
the groom to get me. I was still awake and reached the Hall 
within an hour. I checked and confirmed all the facts that were 
mentioned at the inquest. I followed Sir Charles’ footprints 
down the Alley and reached the moorgate, where he seems to 
have waited. I remarked about the change in the shape of the 
footprints from this point onwards. Theré were no other 
footprints apart from Barrymore’s ‘on the soft gravel. Then I 
examined the body, which had not been touched till I came. 
Sir Charles was lying on his face, his arms stretched out and 
fingers dug into the ground. His face was so disfigured that I 
could not recognise him. There were no physical injuries on 
him. But Barrymore made one false statement at the inquest. 
He said that there were no traces on the ground around Sir 
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Charles’ body. H 
and clear footprints a 


“ Mr. holmes, they were the footprints of a gigantic hound 


He did not observe any. But I did — some fresh — 
little away from the body. fresh 


“A man’s or a woman’s ? ” enquired Holmes, 
Dr. Mortimer looked at us strangely and whisper 


Exercise 


_ When Hugo discovered that his prisoner had escaped, wh 
he do ? : 


. According to the Devon County Chronicle, how did Sir C 
die ? Does Dr. Mortimer agree with this version ? 


. What is the private fact that Sherlock Holmes wants Dr. M 
to tell him? Why didn’t Dr. Mortimer tell the jury this ? 


Here are a few sentences which tell us how. Sir Charles ? 
his death However, they are jumbled. Can you rearrange 
the right order ? 


(a) The doctor’s report said that he had died of heart failure. 
(b) Half way down the Alley he stopped at a small wicket 


(c) On his doctor’s advice Sir Charles was going to London 
a change. = 


> 


(d) That night Sir Charles went for his usual walk down 
Yew Alley. ge 


(e) He then walked further down the Alley and it was. at the 
of the Alley that his body was found. 


A = on the 4th of May he asked Barrymore to pack 
veeage as he was leaving the next morning. Fg 


l- On his doctor’s advice Sir Charles was going to 10 
for a change. TAA 


Teea on 
Be ae 
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3. THE PROBLEM 


I shivered when I heard Dr. Mortimer’s last words. But 
Holmes leaned forward in excitement and his eyes shone with 
interest, ; X ; 


“ You saw this, yet you didn’t say anything ?” he asked. 
“ What was the use ?” 3 


“How was it that no one else saw these footprints ? ” 
asked Holmes. A z 


“ The marks were about twenty metres from the body and I 
too would not have seen them, had I not known about the legend,” 
replied Dr. Mortimer. 

-< They could have belonged to a sheep dog,” said Holmes. 
==No, because these marks were enormous.”: 

“ But it had not approached the body ? ” asked Holmes. 

“ No,” replied Dr. Mortimer. ; 

“ What is the Alley like ? ” asked Holmes. 


“ There are two lines of old hedge, four metres high and 
implenetrable. The walk in the centre is two metres across and 
there is a strip of grass about two metres broad on either side.” 

“ I understand that there is one opening in the hedge,” said 
Holmes. 

“ Yes, the wicket-gate which leads to the moor,” replied 
Dr. Mortimer, “ but there is no other opening.” 


“ So,” said Holmes, “ to reach the Alley one has to either 


_ come down it from the house or enter it by the moor-gate.” 


“ There is an exit through the summer house at the far end.” 
“ Had Sir Charles reached this ? ” ; 
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» “No, replied Dr. Mortimer. 


« Now tell me something, Dr. Mortimer, it is very impo 


Was the wicket-gate closed ?” 
“ Yes, closed and padlocked.” 
“How high is it ?” asked Holmes. 
“ About one metre high,” said Dr. Mortimer. 
“Then anyone could have jumped over it ? ” asked Holmes 


ge EN 
“ What marks did you see by the wicket-gate ?” 


“ None in particular. It was all confused. Sir Charles 
stood there for five or ten minutes.” 


“ How. do.you know that?’ asked Holmes.  — 


“ Because ash had dropped twice from his cigar.” ` 


“ Excellent ! This is a colleague, Watson, after our 
heart. But tell me about the marks, Dr. Mortimer.” - — 


“ These enormous footprints were all over that small p 
of gravel. I couldn’t make out any other.” a 


Be pees Holmes struck his hand against his knee impatien 
eer » “If only I had been there ! This is really an intere 
- t could have read so much on that gravel page. It will ; 


smud ; A 
= eae. rain and the footprints of curious peasants. ON, 
t, why didn’t you contact me earlier?” A 


“ I could not . 
these facts to the | cig N Holmes, without disclost 


even the best and ee Besides, there are some spheres whe 
Ost experienced detectives are helpless.” — 


éc You : 
5 ee that the thing is supernatural ?” asked Holmes: 
e ; i 
incidents id = fies a et Charles, I have heard of sev 
=e d to believe,” said Dr. Mortimer. 
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“ Can you give me an example ? ” 

“ I find that before this ghostly incident occurred, several 
people had seen a creature on the moor which resembles the 
Baskerville demon, and which could not possibly be any animal 
known to science. They all said that it was a huge creature, bright 
and weird. I have cross-examined these men, one of them a hard- 


` headed countryman, another a farrier and the third a moorland 


farmer. They all tell the same story of this ghostly figure corre- 
sponding closely to the Baskerville hound. I can assure you that 
the whole district lives in terror and no one will go out on the 
moor at night.” 

“ And you, a doctor, believe it to be supernatural ? ” 
asked Holmes. | 

“1 don’t know what to believe,” said Dr: Mortifier: 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders and said, “ I have always 
confined my investigations to this world. In a modest way I have 
opposed evil but to fight the Devil himself would be a bit too 
ambitious. Yet you agree that the footprints were material.” 

“ The original hound was material enough to kill a man, yet 
he was a devil,” said Dr. Mortimer. 

“I see that you have begun believing in supernatural things. 
But tell me, Dr. Mortimer, if you have these views, why have you 
come to consult me at all ?” 


-. “Because I would like to know what to do with Mr. Henry 
Baskerville. He arrives at Waterloo Station in exactly an hour and 
a quarter.” | : 

“ He is the heir? ” asked Holmes. 
“ Yes. After Sir Charles died we inquired about this young ~ 


man. We found that he had been farming in Canada. He has a 
clean record. What I say now is not as a doctor but as a trustee and 


~ executor of Sir Charles’ will.” 
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“T presume there is no other clai 


“ None,” replied Dr. M 


as 
we were. able to trace, w 
Rodger Baskerville. I’ve heard he was the exact imag 


Hugo Baskerville. He left London for Central Ametica 
died there. Henry is the son of Sir Charles’ second brothe 
the last Baskerville. Now, Mr. Holmes, can you advise me 
to do with him ?” ; = 

“Why can’t he go to his ancestral home ?” inquired Holr 


Sir Charles’ youngest brother 


“Tt seems very natural, doesn’t it ? Yet every Baske 
who goes there dies. I’m sure if Sir Charles had met me b 
his death, he would have advised me not to bring the heir to 
great wealth to that deadly place. Also, the prosperity of the: 
people in the area.depends on Sir, Henry’s presence. All the g 
work done by Sir Charles will crash to the ground if there i 
one to continue it.” > 

Holmes thought for a while and said, “ In your opinion 


is evil in Dartmoor, which makes it unsafe for Sir Henry 
there ?” ai 


There is some evidence that it is possible.” 


But if your supernatural theory is correct, evil coul 


him in London as easily in Devonshire. It is hard to believe 
devil with Just local powers ! ” ea 


doso ie treatthe matter lightly, Mr. Holmes. You wo J 
» H you were brought into personal contact with these th 


You thi 
Bor Sir Henry will be as safe in Devonshir 
n. What do you think I should do?” ee 


“cc I . : 
think that you should take a cab, go to Waterloo and m 


Sir Henry Baskerville.” ai g 
3 : e, sa d & ? : ‘oN 
till I have decide awh re Don t say anything to? 
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mant ?” asked Holmes, a 


ortimer. “ The only other relative. 


“ How long will you take to make up your mind ? ” asked 
Dr. Mortimer. _ 


“ Twenty-four hours,” replied Holmes. “ Tomorrow at 
10 O’ clock come and see me. Also bring Sir Henry with you.” 


“T Ildo that, Mr. Holmes,” said Dr. Mortimer. 


_ “Thank you. Good morning.” Saying this, Holmes returned 
to his seat with a quiet and satisfied look, which meant that he had 
a congenial task before him. 

“ Going out, Watson ?” asked Holmes. 


mae Yes, unless you need my help,” I said. 


ae NO; my dear fellow, only turn to you in the hour of 
action. It’d suit me fine if you did not return before evening. 
We could then compare notes about the case presented to us this 
morning,” answered Holmes. : 3 
| knew that Holmes needed solitude and seclusion in those 
hours of.intense mental concentration. He would think over the 
whole matter again, construct alternative theories, and weigh 
them against each other. Then he would decide which points 
were important and which immaterial. Hence I spent the day at 
my club and returned to Baker Street at 9 O° clock. 


On entering the sitting room I saw it was full of smoke. For 
a moment I thought the room was-on fire. Through the haze of 
tobacco smoke I saw Holmes in his dressing gown, sitting in an 
armchair with a pipe between his lips. $ 


“ You have been at your club all day,” said Holmes. 

“ Certainly, but how... ?” I inquired. 

He laughed at my confused expression and said, “ Watson, 
you have a delightful freshness about you, which makes it a 
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Ee eee che oseh ae S 
. He retu ea | 
ai 5 i a boots. Therefore, he has been a a 
al day. He doesn’t have any close friends. Where, then, ¢ oals 
have been ? Isn’t it obvious shes i 
“Well, it is rather obvious,” I said. l 

“ Where do you think /’ve been ? ” asked Holmes. 

“ A fixture too,” I retorted. , 

“On the contrary,” replied Holmes, “ I’ve be 
Devonshire.” 

“Tn spirit ? ” I asked. 

“ Exactly. My body has remained in this chair and consu 
two pots of coffee and an incredible amount of toba: 
è After, you left; I asked Stanford to get me the map of 
portion of the moor, and my Spirit has roamed over it all 
I flatter myself that I could find my way about.” = 

He unrolled one section of the map and said, “ Hei 


have the district which concerns us. That is Baskervill 
in the middle.” ao 


pleasure to use 


“ Exactly. I think the Yew Alley, though not marked 
that name, is al i 


very few house 


i a $ Stapleton the naturalist lives. Here are the two moorl 
arm houses, High Tor and Foulmi 


tragedy took place.” 


“ It Must be a wild place,” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Holmes, “ the setting is right for such a difficult 
problem. We are faced with two questions. Firstly, has any 
crime been committed at all ? Secondly, what is the crime and 
how was it committed ? Of course, if Dr. Mortimer’s guess is 
right and we are dealing with supernatural forces, our 
investigations end here. But we must exhaust all the other 
suppositions before believing in this one. Have you thought 
about this case at all ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I have given it a good deal of thought during 
the day.” 

“ What do you think ?” asked Holmes. 

“ It is very confusing; >sdid:E bry ocio ie sen ~ 93 

“Tt certainly has a character of its own. Théte are points of 
distinction about it. That change in the footprints, for example. 
What do you think of that ? ” 

~“ Mortimer told us that that the man had walked on tiptoe 
down that portion of the Alley,” I said. 

“ He only repeated what someone said at the inquest. Why 
should a man walk on tiptoe down the Alley ?” countered Holmes. 

“ What then ?” I asked. 


“ He was running desperately for his life, running till he fell 
down dead upon his face,”’ said Holmes. 


“ Running from what ?” I asked. 


“ That’s what we have to solve,” said Holmes. “ There 
are indications that the man was frightened even before he 
began to run.” 


“ How can you say that ?” I asked. 
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: “ Į am presuming that most probably the cause of hig 
came to him across the moor. If that were so, only a man whoj 


his wits would have run from the house instead of towards a 
Again, for whom and why was he waiting in the Yew Alley rath 
than in his own house ? z < 

“ You think he was waiting for someone ? ” I asked. 


-4. SIR HENRY BASKERVILLE 


| As soon as the clock struck ten, Dr. Mortimer was shown 
into our room. Sir Henry Baskerville followed behind him. 
He was a small, alert and dark-eyed man, about thirty years of” 
age. He hada strong build and a fighter’s face. He wore a reddish 

| tweed suit and had the weather-beaten appearance of one who has 

/ spent most of his time in the open air. Yet there was something 

/ about his looks that suggested a noble birth. 


A “ This is Sir Henry Baskerville,” said Dr. Mortimer. 


=r § 


“ The: man was elderly and sick. We can understa 

his taking an evening walk, but the ground was damp and t 
weather was bad. Is it then natural for him to stand for five to ite 
minutes, as Dr. Mortimer deduced ? ” asked Holmes. x 


“ But he went out every evening,” I said 
“Why, yes, ” said Sir Henry, “ it is strange, Mr. Holmes, 


that if my friend had not suggested our coming to see you, I should 
have come on my own. I believe you solve little puzzles.. Lhave 
one this morning and I am unable to think it out.” -~ a; aew st 


"It is unlikely that he waited at the moor-gate every even 
The evidence shows that he avoided the moor. The night before 
he was to leave for London he waited there. The thing takes shi 
Watson. It becomes coherent. Could you hand me my violin, ple 
We will postpone all further discussion of this business ia y 
meet Dr. Mortimer and Sir Henry Baskerville in the morning.” 


“Do sit down, Sir Henry,” said Holmes. “ Do you mean 
to say that you have yourself had some remarkable experience 
since you arrived in London ? ” 


“It’s not very important, Mr. Holmes, only a joke. 


Exercise 
I received this letter this morning,” said Sir Henry. 


I. Can you describe the Yı 
ew Alley ? 
- He put an envelope on the table and we all bent over it. 


It was of common quality and greyish in colour. The address 
“ Sir Henry Baskerville, Northumberland Hotel ” was printed 
in rough characters. The post mark of Charing Cross was on it 
and it had been posted the previous evening. 


“ Who knew that you were going to Northumberland 
Hotel ?” asked Holmes. 


. “ No one could have known,” replied Sir Henry. 
“ We decided after I met Dr. Mortimer.” , 


2. After Dr. Morti yes Ol 
Sen imer leaves Baker Street, Watson also- goes ou 


Why d i 7 
y does Dr. Mortimer feel that “ the thing is supernatural 


4. How do : 
Sir Charles eee Holmes come to the conclusion th 
n frightened even before he began to ru 


ae *) 
2) 
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“But Dr. Mortimer was already staying there,” Said Holme 
es. 


“No,” said the doctor. “I was staying with a friend and 
there was no indication that we intended to go to this hotel,»/ 


“ Hm! Someone seems very interested in your 
movements.” Saying this Holmes took from the envelope a half 
sheet of foolscap paper folded into four. He opened it and Spread 


it flat on the table. Across the middle of it, a single sentence had: <= 
been formed by pasting printed words. It said, “ As you value E 


your life or your reason keep away from the moor.” 
‘moor ° was the only one printed in ink. 


The word 


< Now, ” said Sir Henry, “ can you tell me what this 
letter means and who is so interested in my affairs ? ” 


“ What do you think about this letter. Dr. Mortimer ?” asked -= 


Holmes.“ There isn’t anything supernatural about this, is there ?” 


3 No, sir, said Dr. Mortimer. “ But it could have been sent 
y someone who is convinced that the business is supernatural.” 


“ What business ? ” asked Sir H =a 
; enry sharply. “ It ‘ 
you all know more than I do about my ic "Ply Sor 


“ce Yi p . 
A You = know everything before you leave this room, Sir 
ii te sherlock Holmes. “But right now, with your 
eae | eS discuss this very interesting document 
n put together and posted ye eni 
: sterday evening. 
Have you yesterday’s Times, Watson 7” : ; : 
It is here in the corner, ” I said 


“ Could I have it, the 
Holmes. He glanced swift 
this 1S On Free Trade. All 

You may be Cajoled into 


page with the leading articles ?” said 
ly over it and said, “ Capital article, 
OW me to read you an extract from it. 
‘magining that your own special trade 
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or your own industry will be encouraged by a protective tariff, but 
it stands to reason that such legislation must in the long run keep 
away wealth from the country, diminish the value of our imports 
and lower the general conditions of life on this isand °. What do 
you think of that, Watson ?” asked Holmes rubbing his hands 
together with satisfaction. 


Dr. Mortimer and Sir Henry Baskerville looked at me with 
puzzled eyes. l 


“ I don’t know. much about tariff and those things,” said 
Sir Henry. “ But we’ve gone off the trail a bit, haven’t we ?” 


“On the contrary. Sir Henry, ” Said Holmes, “ we are very 
much on the right trail- Watson knows my methods. But Į am 
afraid he too has not been able-to understand anything.” 


“No,” Isaid. “I cannot see any connection at all:” 


“ Yet, my dear Watson, the connection is so:close that one is 
extracted out of the other ” replied: Holmes. “ < you’, ‘your’, 
“ your’, ‘life’, ‘reason’, ‘ value’, ‘ keep away’, * from the’. 
Don’t you see where these words have been taken from ? ” 


s By thunder, you’re right, ” said Sir Henry, “ That is really 
very smart of you. ” 


“ Really, Mr. Holmes, this exceeds my imagination, ” 
said Dr. Mortimer, looking at Holmes in amazement. “ Anyone 
could have said that the words were taken from a newspaper ; 
but you have not only named the newspaper but have also 
told us the article from which they have been taken. It is a 
remarkable thing. How did you do it ?” : 

“This is my special hobby. To me there is a big 
| difference between a middle class type of a Times article and 


X - ESR-I|V. V.P. 2009-10: T 


a 


Sir He 
interru 


the untidy print of a cheap evening Pen: 10 detect 
the most elementary job of an expert in crime. Age +o 
is very distinct and these words could not have beek 
anywhere else. As it was done yesterday, it is Possible 
should find the words in yesterday’s issue.” y 


“ You mean to say that someone has cut these wo 


newspaper and pasted it on to the paper. That I ae 
why is the word ‘moor’ been written ? ” asked Sir Her 


“ Because he could not find it in the ne 
words are simple and could be found in any is 
less common word. ” replied Holmes. 


Wspaper. 
sue, but T 


“Yes, of course, that ex 


plains everythi : 
anything else in the message, rything. Have yo 


Mr. Holmes:?”: asked Sif’ 


There are one or two more indications, and 


Ove all the clues. | 


* Any letter 
nry before he 


tion —_ 
ption — ang from whom 9 » 


7 $ A = 
: = te 5 tr 
24 È - zs es 
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© worn them. ” 


r ae E ‘ leet D a 


“ We are doing a lot of guess-work, ” said Dr. Mortimer. 


“ You could say we are balancing all the possibilities 
in order to choose the one most likely, ” said Holmes. “ It is the 
scientific use of the imagination, but we have always some 
material basis to start our guess-work. And now, Sir Henry, 
has anything else interesting happened to you since you've been 
in London ?” 


“ Why no, Mr. Holmes. I don’t think so, ” replied Sir Henry. 


“You haven’t noticed anyone follow you or watch you ? ” 
asked Holmes. 


“ Why should anyone follow or watch me ?” asked Sir Henry. 


: “ We’ ll. tell, you that later, but you have nothing more to tell 
us?” asked Holmes. ay, 


“ Well, it depends on what you think worth telling,” said 
Sir Henry. rs 

“ I think anything other than the normal routine of life is 
worth telling,” said Holmes. 


Sir Henry smiled and said, “ I don’t know much about - 
British life as I have spent nearly all my time in the States and in- 
Canada. But I’ve lost one of my boots and I hope that is not a 
normal routine of life here ! ” eer 


“ You have lost one of your boots ?” asked Holmes. 


2 


“Well, mislaid it, I suppose, ” replied Sir Henry. “I put - 
both outside my door last night. In the morning I found only `- 
one there. I could get no sense out of the chap who cleans them. 
The worst part is that I bought them last night and have never | 
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o 


« You mean, as Soon as you Hotel In London oon 
urs al » “Sten, 
you went out and bought yourself a pair of boots ? ” as} A 


_ “JT dida lot of shopping,” replied Sir Henry, « Dr 
went around with me. Among other things, I bough these 
for which I paid six dollars ; and now one is stolen evel bo 
I’ve worn them ! ” a 

“ It seems rather useless to steal one boot, ” said’ | 

Holmes. “ I think you’ll find your missing boot soon.” i 


“And now, gentlemen, ” said Sir Henry, 


i si have 
enough. I hope you will keep your promise and E 
else there is to know. ” tell me 


P AN -Dr. Mortimer, . Went p= cs 


told us.” : 


Thus encouraged, Dr. Mortimer drew his pape 
Siren all he had told us the previous day. § 
Pt attention and gave and Occasional excl 


s Well, 
vengeance,” 5 eR to have come into an inheritance \ 
Ir Henry after he had heard th e long ná 


“Of course 
favourite se ve as of the hound, since I was a kid. 
© family, though I’ve never believed in it b 


But you hay. ’ 
en t as : 
natural death or a 48 decided whether my uncle’s death was 


urder ? » 
That’s ri h ” F } ia Es 
Whether or not ee pga “And now we have tod 
: youi ie 
Wh 80 to Baskerville Hall. 
: =a shouldn’t 180.2” asked Sit Hons: oe Be 

| -ACTE seems . ee E 

to be danger there,” replied Sherlock Holmes: 
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“Do you mean danger from this legendary family ‘hound or 
from human beings, ” asked Sir Henry. à 


“Well, that’s what we have to find out,” replied Homes. 


“ Whichever it is, my answer is fixed,” said Sir Henry. 
“ No hound or human being can prevent me from going into my 
ancestral home. This is my final answer”. His face was flushed 
to ared. It was evident that the Baskerville temper still existed in 
this last Baskerville living member. “ Anyway,” said he, “I have 
had no time to think over all that you have told me. It is difficult 
for any person to have to understand and decide on anything in 
one sitting. I would like to be by myself for an hour to make up _. 


_my mind. It’s half past eleven now and I’m going back to my 


‘hotel immediately. If you, Mr. Holmes, and your friend Watson 
could lunch with me at 2 O’clock, `I can givé you my decision. ” 


“Ts that convenient to you, Watson, ” asked Holmes. 
ae Perfectly, ” I replied. 


`- “Then we meet at two O’clock, ” said Holmes. “ Au revoir, 
and good morning ! ” 


We heard our visitors leave the house and the front door 
bang. In an instant Holmes changed from a disinterested dreamer 
into a man of action. 


_“Your hat and boots, Watson, and be quick, ” cried Holmes 
and he rushed into his room. He was out in a few seconds 
dressed. We ran down the stairs into the street. Dr. Mortimer and 
Sir Henry were still in sight about two hundred yards ahead of us. 


We followed them quickly till we had decreased the distance 
between our visitors and ourselves. £ hen keeping about a hundred 


yards behind them we followed them into Oxford Stiect and then 
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down Regent Street. Dr. Mortimer and Sir Henry stopped. 


and stared into a shop window. Holmes did the same. Anina be 


Of hi = 


later he gave an exclamation, and following the direction 


eyes, I saw that a hansom cab with aman init, which had stop 
earlier, on the other side of the road, was moving on Slowly 


“ That’s our man, Watson,” cried Holmes. “ Come ! Let’s 
take a good look at him.” 


At that moment the man in the cab, who had a bushy black 
beard turned and stared at us through the cab window. Instantly 
the top of the cab was closed and the man in it screamed something 
to the driver and the cab moved on with great speed. Holmes 
looked around for another cab, but no empty one was in sight. 
He then ran after the cab but it was already out of sight as the start 
was too great. 


Holmes returned panting and looking pale with anger. 
“ What bad luck and such bad management, ” he said bitterly. 
“Who was the-man-? ” I asked. 


“ I have noidea, ” replied Holmes. — :- 
“ Was he a spy ?”. I asked. 


_. “Well, it is evident from what we have heard that Sir Henry `- 
has been followed by someone since he came.to London. How 
else did anyone know so soon that he was to stay in Northumberland 
Hotel. If they had followed him the first day, I was sure they 
would follow him on the second day too. When our friends left I 
followed them at once hoping to catch their follower. But he was 
so cunning and clever that he did not follow them on foot. He 
used a cab instead, he could therefore loiter behind them or dash 
past them, so they would not notice him. His method also had 
another advantage. If our friends had taken a cab, he would also 
be ready to follow them. However, he overlooked one disadvantage 
of taking a cab. We have its number. 2704 is our man. Can you 
recognise the man in the cab ?”” asked Holmes. 


“ I could only see the beard,” I replied. 
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“§o could I,” said Holmes. “ That, I think, is q false ¢ z = 
A clever man on so delicate an errand, has no use of a beard, 9 the 
than to hide his features. Come in here, Watson !” called Holmes a 
going up the steps of a telegraph office, where he was greeted 
warmly by the manager. Š 


“Ah, Wilson, I see you have not forgotten the little case in 
which I helped you. Now, if I remember, among your boys, you 
had a young lad called Cartwright.” 2 


“Yes sir,” said Wilson, “he is still with us.” 


“Could you please call him ? Thank you ! Also, a 
have change for this five pound note ?”” said Holmes, 


sj ta nS 
ae 


"A'yóung boy, about fourteen years old, with a bright and 
Keen face entered. He gazed at Holmes with great reverence. — 
“ Let me have the Hotel-Directory, ” said Holmes. “Thank 
you. Now, Cartwright, there are the names of twenty-three hotels 
here, all in the immediate neighbourhood of Charing Cross.” 
“ Yes, sir,” said Cartwright. z = 
“ You will visit each of them in turn.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Cartwright. 


“ You will be 
one shilling. Here 
to see the waste, p 
telegram has been 
looking for it Do 


gin in each case by giving the outside porter ae 
are twenty-three shillings. Then you will ask 

aper of yesterday. Tell him that an important | 
delivered to the wrong place and that you a! 
you understand ?” asked Holmes. 2 
“Yes, sit,” said Cartwright. 3 
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“ But what you really are looking for is the centre page of 
the Times with some holes cut. in it with scissors. Here is a copy of 
the Times. It is this page. You will be able to recognise it, won’t 
you ?” asked Holmes. 


“Yes, sir,” said Cartwright.. 


“ In each case, the outside porter will send for the hall 
porter. Give hima shilling also. Here are twenty-three shillings 
more. Out of the twenty-three cases, possibly in twenty cases, 
the waste paper will have been burnt or removed. In three other 
cases, you will be shown the waste paper. Look for this page of 
the Times init. The odds are that you will find nothing. There are 
ten shillings extra in Case of emergencies. Send me your report by 
wire at Baker Street before this evening;--And now; Watson, all- 
we have to do is to ring up and find out the identity of the cabman? 
No. 2704. Then we can walk into one of the picture galleries of 
Bond Street and fill in the time untill we are due at the hotel.” 


Exercise 


1. _ Sir Henry would have visited Sherlock Holmes even if Dr. Mortimer 
had not arranged a meeting between them. Why ? What are the two 
strange experiences he has ? 


2. Sherlock Holmes reads out an article on ‘ Free Trade ’ from the Times. 
Why ? Do the three listeners understand his intention ? 


3. As soon as Dr. Mortimer and Sir Henry Baskerville leave Baker Street, 
Holmes and Watson dress quickly and follow them. Why ? What do 
they discover ? 

4.. Sherlock Holmes shows Cartwright the names of twenty-three hotels 
and asks him to visit each one of them in turn. Why? - 


o 
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5. THREE BROKEN THREADS 


Sherlock Holmes had an unusual power of detaching hig mi 
at will. For two hours he forgot the strange case we had been 
involved in. He was completely absorbed in the pictures of 
gallery. From the time we left the gallery till we 
Northumberland Hotel, he talked of nothing but art. 


reached 


“ Sir Henry Baskerville is upstairs and is expecting yo 


said the clerk. “He asked me to bring you up whenever you cam 
We followed the clerk and as we came to the top of the s ai 
we ran into Sir Henry himself. He was very angry and had an old 
and dusty boot in his hands. 2 nc 


“Tt seems‘they - think’ T åm ‘a’ sucker” he cried: CST 
seon find out that they are playing games with the wrong man 
the waiter doesn’t find my missing boot soon, there’s going tol 


trouble,” 
“ Are you stil] looking for your boot ?”” asked Holmes. | 


Yes, sir, and I mean to find it,” replied Sir Henry. 


“ But you told us 


that 9 2 zi 
asked Holmes. you had lost a new brown bapi re 


"Sotia E ees 
sitar Bea And now the old black one has gon a 
What ! ” exclaimed Holmes. « You mean... ee 


“ That’s just what Į 
of my new brown boots 
- black ones, Well, ha 


mean: Last night they took away one E ; 
and today they’ ve taken one of thè 


Staring |” ç ve you found it ? Speak up ! Don’t ‘stand © 
who ea : 1r Henry shouted angrily at a German waiter 
Just walked into the room 
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“ No, sit,” replied the waiter. “I have made inquiries all 
over the hotel, but have been unable to trace, the missing boot.” 


“ Well,” said Sir Henry, “either I get the boot back by evening - 
or I’ll see the manager and leave this hotel immediately.” 


“It shall be found, sir,” replied the waiter. “If you have a 
little patience, it will be found.” . ; 


“ Mind you, this should be the last thing I lose in this den of 
thieves, ” said Sir Henry. “ Well, Mr. Holmes, I’m sorry to 
trouble you about such trivial things. ” 


“ I think it’s worth troubling about, ” said Holmes. 


“It seems the queerest things that has ever happened to me. 


_ What do you think about it, Mr..Holmes? ” „asked Sir Henry. 


“ Well, I don’t understand itas yet. Your case is a Very 
complex one, Sir Henry. But we hold several threads in our hands, : 
and I think that one of them will lead us to the truth,” said Holmes. — 


We had a pleasant lunch, during which little was said about 
the case which had brought us together. Later, when we had settled 
down in the private sitting room, Holmes asked Sir Henry what 
he was going to do. 


“ I will go to Baskerville Hall at the end of the week,” > 
said Sir Henry. . 


“ I think you have made a wise decision,” said Holmes. -- 
“I think you are being followed in London, andamidst the millions 
itis difficult to find who these people are or what their object is. 
If their intentions are evil, they might harm you and we will be 
powerless to help you. Did you know, Dr. Mortimer, that you 
were being followed this morning from my house ?.” 


“Followed ! By whom ?” asked Dr. Mortimer, 
83°. 


“ That, unfortunately, is what I cannot tell you. Rave ai 3 n 
eighbours or acquaintances on Dartmoor m E 


our n 


with a full blac 3 
© «No— Yes! Sir Charles’ butler, Barrymore, has 4 
black beard,” replied Dr. Mortimer. 


“Well,” said Holmes. “ We had better make = if hee 


really there or if he is in London. 

“ How can you do that ?” asked Dr. Mortimer. ni k = 

“ Give me a telegraph form,” said Holmes. He vE oS 
down : ‘Is all ready for Sir Henry ?’ and addressed the telegram = 4 
to Mr. Barrymore, Baskerville Hall. Then he addressed a second Í- 
telegram to the postmaster- of Grimpen : ‘ Telegram to- = 
Mr. Barrymore, to be delivered into his own hand. If absent please = 
return wire to Sir Henry Baskerville, Northumberland Hotel’? _ 


ern) 
os 


That should let us know by evening whether Banymor i e 
in Devonshire or not, ” said Holmes. ee 


“Thats 0. K,” said Sir Henry. “B o 
who is this Barrymore 7» 7) way De Mo 


He is the son of the old caretaker who is dead. They have 


looked after the Hall f. 
or four gen i . ; Sa 
very respectable couple, ” generations. He and his wife area Z 


answered Dr. Mortimer. oie 


r a 


“ At the same time,” 
long as there is no member 
have a good house to live in 


said Baskerville, “it’s clear that aS 
of the family there, the Barrymores 
and nothing todo.” 4 Ze 


Said Dr Mortimer. 


: “Did = . i 
Holmes, ymore benefit from Sir Charles’ will ? ” asked 


é That’s true, = 
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“ He and his wife received five hundred pounds each, ” 
replied Dr. Mortimer. 
“Ah! Did they know they would receive it ?” asked Holmes. 


“Yes,” replied Dr. Mortimer, “ Sir Charles was very fond 
of talking about the provisions of his will. ” 


_“ That is very interesting, ” said Holmes. 


“Thope,” said Dr. Mortimer, “ that you won’t be suspicious 
of everyone who benefits from the will, because I too have received 


a thousand pounds. ” 
“ Indeed ! Has anyone else received anything ? ” 
asked ~Holmes. ra A ee: | 
© Little amounts were left to quite a few péople and also ~ 
to public charities. The remaining was all for Sir Henry, ” ~ 
said Dr. Mortimer. : oe 
“How much did Sir Henry receive ?” asked Holmes. 


“ Seven hundred and forty thousand pounds, ” replied 
Dr. Mortimer. Holmes looked surprised and said. “ Dear me ! 
That’s quite a lot, for which a man might do anything. One 
more question, Dr. Mortimer. Supposing something happened to 


Sir Henrý — who would inherit the estate ?” 


“ Since Sir Charles’ younger brother, Rodger Baskerville 
died unmarried, the estate would go to the Desmonds, who are 
distant cousins. James Desmond is an elderly clergyman in 
Westmorland, ” said Dr. Mortimer. 


“ Have you met Mr. James Desmond ?” asked Holmes. 


S9 


“ Yes, he once visited Sir Charles. He js an old aA ae 


respected man. I remember he refused to accept anythin 
‘Sir Charles, ” said Dr. Mortimer. 


“ And this man of simple tastes would be heir to Sir 
thousands ?” asked Holmes. 
“ He would be heir to the estate, because it js hes = 


Also he would be heir if Sir Henry wills it to him Of 
can do what he likes with it,” said Dr. Mortimer. Pousa he 


“ Have you made your will, Sir Henry ? ” asked Holm 


“ No, Mr.Holmes, I have not. I haven’t had the ti i 
e time, becau 
it was only yesterday that I found out the whole situsticg A 
feel that money should go with the title and estate.-That Eeo 
m S S can the-owner-restore the glories a 
Tvilles, if he doesn’t have enough mo oe 
ie 7 
House, land and dollars must go : yo a 


“Is it possib] 
asked Sir Henry, e that you can come yourself, Mr. Holmes ? 7 


: “If matters : i 
1n person ; but Į oS ame dangerous, I would thy to be present 
ve my consulting practice to take care of. 
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With constant appeals which come to me from many places it 
is impossible for me to be away from London for an indefinite 


period,” said Holmes. 
“ Who would you suggest, then ?” asked Sir Henry. 


Holmes put his hand on my arm and said, “ If my friend 
should agree, there is no man who can be better having at your 


side at such a time. ” 


- Holmes’ words took me by surprise and before I could - 


answer, Baskerville seized me by the hand and squeezed it. 


_“ Well, now, that is really very kind of you, Dr. Watson, ” 


_ gaid-Sir Henry.-<You know what a spot E am in and you know as 


much as I do about this business- If you accompany. me to 


Baskerville Hall and see me through, I’ll never forget it: 71245 


The. promise of adventure has always fascinated me. Also, 
I was complimented by what Holmes had said about me, 
and by the eagerness with which the baronet wanted me 
as a companion. = 


“ It's my pleasure to accompany you, ” said I.. 


“ And you will report everything to me very carefully,” said 
Holmes. “ When a crisis comes, as it will do, I will direct how you 
should act. I suppose all might be ready by Saturday ?” - 


“ Would that suit Dr. Watson ?” asked Sir Henry. 
“ Perfectly. ” I said. | 


| “ Then, on Saturday we shall meet at the 10.30 train from 
Paddington, unless there is a change,” said Holmes. ~ 
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We had just got up to leave when Baskerville crieg outloud 

d he rushed to one of the corners of the room and picked J 

an | 
brown boot from under the cabinet. 


“That’s my missing boot ! ” he cried. 


“ But that is very strange, ” remarked Dr. rti 
“ I searched this room carefully before lunch. ” J4 


“So did I, ” said Baskerville. “There was surely no bo 
it at that time. ” fE 


“In that case the waiter must have put it there 


when we: 
having lunch, ” said Dr. Mortimer. s 


The German waiter was sent for, but he did not know 


anything about the matter ; norcould an 
Another item had “been added to th 
“purposeless series of smal] mysteries 
after the other. Holmes was very silent 
to Baker Street. I knew from his brow 
his mind, like My Own, was b 
episodes into some order. 


y inquiry solve the mys 
€ constant and appare 


Just before 
The first said : “ 


ILLE.” 


The second said - 
as directed, but sorry 


Bye Pte E 
K7 Ve: 


7 ee 80 two of my threads, Watson,” said Holmes: 
ainst you, We must look for SOme other cl 5 
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ue. ”’ 


which had taken place one 
in the cab as we drove back 
n brows arid keen face that — 
usy trying to fit all the disconnected _ a 


dinner two telegrams were handed in. 
Have just heard that Barrymore is at the” a 
Hall — BASKERV / 5 


$A eS 
“i E 


“ Visited twenty-three Ho E 
to report una cut sheet O 
Times — C ARTWRIGHT » p ble to trace geo 


“ We still have the cabman who drove the spy, ” said I. 


. i . l 
ight,” sai “ I have wired to the Officia 
“ ts right,” said Holmes. “ I i 
R o 5 get his name and address. I will not be surprised if 
2 ; 5 7 33 
iig were an answer to my question. 


At that moment thẹ bell rang and a rough-looking man 
entered. He evidently was the cabman himself. 


i he 
j 2 .“ I got a message from t 
Z e is Clayton, ” he said from | 
Bi : Ba a gentleman at this address had been E 
head FA I’ve driven my cab for seven years and have ee 
rad 4 cons Icame here straight from the police station to 
S a ; = 7? 
you what you have against me. 


“ I have nothing against you at all,” said "e i = = 
matter of fact, I have half a sovereign for you if you answ 
of my questions truthfully. ” 


“ Well, I’ve had a good day today, ” bate the cabman with a 
grin, “ Alright, what do you want to know : 


“ Now, Clayton, ” said Holmes, “can you tell me see! E 
man who same and watched this house at ten O’clock ees i g 
and later followed the two gentlemen down Regent 


The cabman looked surprised and a bit embarrassed. _ 


3 a 
“ Well, it’s no good my telling you me yan = 
to know as much as I do already, = said the ca pae ies 
gentleman told me he was a detective and I was no 

him to anyone. ” 


-“ My good man, this is Neevserious and you will find a 
ina bad position if you hide anything from me: = neds = i 
you pick him up, and what all happened ?” asked Ho 
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“He hailed me at half past nine in Trafalgar Square. 
he was a detective. He offered me two guineas to do eXactly y i 
he wanted all day without asking questions. I gladly agreed. Fin 
we drove to Northumberland Hotel, and waited there until 
gentlemen came out and took a cab. We followed 


b; their Cat 
reached this house, ” said the cabman. 


“This very door ? ” asked Holmes. 


“ Well, I’m not sure of that, but my fare kn 
happening. We stopped half way down the Street 
one and a half hours. Then the two gentlemen pas 
We followed them down Baker Street and along 


ew Wha 
and wait 
Sed us wa 


“I know, ” said Holmes. 


“ Until we got three quarters down Regent Street. Then 
gentleman threw up the trap and shouted at me to drive to Water! 
Station as fast as I could. [ whipped my mare and we were at the- 
Station in less than ten minutes. Then he paid his two guineas and 
Went into the station. Just as he was leaving he turned round and — 


said: “It might interest you to know that you have been driving 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. ” ea 


Holmes sat Silent in amazement and then he..burst Bee 
laughing. “ A touch, Watson, an undeniable touch ! ” said Holmes j 
“ He is as quick as me. And now, Clayton, can you describe 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes ? ” ae 
The cabman Scratched hj 
y gentleman to describe, 
© was about two or three inc 
dressed, had a black beard, cut 
I can’t Say more than that. ” 


s head and said, “ Well, he wasnt — 
He must be about forty years bee 
hes shorter than you. He was well 
Square at the end, and a pale ie 


an eas 
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“ Can’t you remember anything else ?” asked Holmes. 
“ No, Sir, nothing at all,” said the cabman. 
“ Well, here is your half sovereign, ” said Holmes. “ PI 


i i ion. 
ive you another one, if you can get me more informatio 
8 . 79 i 
Good night. 


“ Good night, Sir, and thank you ! ” said the cabman. 


John Clayton left the room and Holmes ee Ls ot 
hi id, “ Snap goes the third thread. 

d his shoulders and said, ; 
= at the beginning of the case once again. That a 
me He knew our number. He also knew that Be nee 
: : : i mus 

w me in Regent Street he 
consulted me. When he saw m RES 
i ho I was. He must have thoug 

ee : d would tackle the cabman, hence he sent back this 
cab number and w an, e eeuk 
daring message. I tell you, Watson, this time we a e 
who i worthy of our steel. I’ve been defeated in London. I on y 
hope you have better lutk in Devonshire. ” 


Exercise - 


1. Sir Henry’s new boot is returned to him and his old one is stolen instead. 
Why would anyone want a ‘ single’ old boot ? 


2. If Sir Henry were to die, who would inherit his fortune ? 
; 2° =a} ? 
3.. “House, land and dollars must go together. Who says this ? Why 


4. What are the three threads which Holmes hopes may help him solve this 
. . 9 
complex case ? Does any of the three threads give him a lead? 


- ? 
5. Who is John Clayton ? Can you briefly describe what he tells Holmes ? 


— O0 — 
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6. BASKERVILLE HALL 


On the day of our departure to Devonshire, Šk 3 
Holmes drove with me to the station. He gave me laši 
orders and advice. 


“ I will not prejudice your mind by suggesting theo 
suspicions, Watson,” said Holmes. “ You must report all the 
facts to me and leave the theorizing for me to do.” - - 


“What sort of facts ? ” I asked. 


“ Anything which may have a direct or indirect be 
the case. Especially the relations between Sir He 
the neighbours. Also, if you can find anything ne 
Sir Charles’ death. I’ve made some inquiries recently 
not been successful so far. Only one thing seems to be cer 
that is that Mr. James Desmond, who is the next heir, is an elde 
gentleman and 1s a very friendly person. I don’t think we 
suspect him of anything at all. But all the others who actually | 
around Sir Henry Baskerville need to be watched.” = 
“ Won’t it be wi i ouni: 
E © wise to get rid of the Barrymore couple 
said Holmes. “ You will not makea A 
a "i they are innocent, it would be | 
we must keep th Te guilty, well, we’ll find out. No, no, | 
P them on our list of Suspects. There isa groomatthe | 
oorland farmers. Then there is our | 
there 1h bn | believe is very honest. His wife's 
ng vs her. There is this naturalist, — 
is Mr. Frankland of Lafter po so be very good-looking. There — 
there are one Lafter Hall of whom we know nothing, and 


Or tWo other nei lee 
Whom you must study very Be E too. These are the people 
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“TIl do my best, ” said I. 
“ You have a gun, I suppose, ” asked Holmes. 


“Yes. I thought it would be best if I carried one,’ I said. 


i 
i 


“ Good ! Keep your revolver with you day and night, and | 
always be on the alert, ” said Holmes. | 


Our friends had managed to get a first class carriage and | 
were waiting for us on the platform. 


“ No, we have no news of that kind, ” said Dr. Mortimer in 
answer to Holmes’ questions. “ I’m very sure that we haven’t | 
been followed during the last two days. We haven’t gone out — 
without keeping a sharp watch. No. one could have escaped 
our notice. ” 


“ I hope you have always kept together, ” said Holmes. 
“I beg you, Sir Henry, not to go about alone. You might be 
harmed if you do. Did you get back your other boot ? ” 


“No, sir, it’s lost forever, ” said Sir Henry. 


“ Indeed ! That’s very interesting. Well, goodbye, ” he added 
as the train started to move. “ Remember, one thing, Sir Henry, 
try to avoid roaming on the moor after dark when the powers of 
evil are at their peak. ” 


The journey was a swift and pleasant one. In a few hours 

the brown earth had become reddish, the brick houses had changed 

to stone ones. Red cows grazed in well-hedged fields, where the 

rich grass and vegetation spoke of a damp climate. Young: 

Baskerville stared eagerly out of the window and cried out excitedly 
as he recognized the familiar sights of Devonshire. 


’ “Tve been all over the world, Dr. Watson, ” said Sir Henry, 
“ but I’ve never seen a place as beautiful as Devonshire. ” 
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« Well, I’ve never met a Devonshire man who Would gay 
Apreni 1” J said. E Bul you were very young When a 
ea Baskerville Hall, weren t you : sa 
Jast sa my teens when my father died. I have never nae 
ther lived in a little cottage on the south e 
ath I went straight to America to a friend, Itẹ 


Dr. Watson. Aslo, Pm very keen = 


“J was in 
the Hall, as my fa 
After my father’s de 
as new to me as it is to you, 
to see the moor, ” said Sir Henry. =o 

“Are you ? Your wish has been granted. Look, there is your = 

first sight of the moor, ” said Dr. Mortimer pointing through — 
the window. > 

Over the green squares of fields and the low curve of a wood, 
there rose in the distance a grey, melancholy hill with a strange 
jagged summit, dim and vague. It looked like some fantastic 
landscape in a dream. Baskerville stared at it for a long time. His- 
eager face told me how much this moor meant to him. It was his 
first sight of that strange place where his ancestors had ruled for 
so long and had left a deep mark. — 


The train stopped at a small wayside station, and we all got 
off. Outside, a horse-driven coach was waiting for us. Our coming 
was evidently a great event, as the station-master and the porters : 
es our luggage. It was a sweet and simple country é 
standing by ie Surprised to see two uniformed soldiers with rifles 
them: The ae They looked at us rather keenly as we passed — 

man saluted Sir Henry Baskerville, and in a few 


minutes we were À 
we had rolling, Pn our Way to the Hall. On either side of the road j 


Countryside in ^ Pasture lands cury ing upwards. Though ihe a 
Peaceful, there rose, dark against the evening — 
MY Curve of the moor es 
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` the gloom which lay upon the countryside. 


The coach took us through lanes where for centuries coaches | 
must have moved. At every turn of the road, Baskerville gave an 


“exclamation of delight and looked around eagerly asking countless | 


questions. To him everything seemed beautiful, but I could feel 


A steep curve of barren land lay infront of us. On the summit, 
hard and clear like a statue on its pedestal, was a mounted soldier, 
dark and stern. His rifle was poised ready on his forearm. He was ` 
watching the road along which we travelled. 


“What is this, Perkins ?” asked Dr. Mortimer. 


Perkins half turned in his seat and said, “ A convict has 
escaped from Princetown, sir. He’s been out for three days and the 
police watch every road and every station. But they haven’t caught | 
him as yet. The farmers here don’t like it. You see, he isn’t an 
ordinary convict. This one will not stop at anything. ” 


“ Who is he ?” asked Dr. Mortimer. : 

“ He is Selden, the Notting Hill murderer, ” replied Perkins. 

I remembered the case well. Holmes had taken and interest 
in it because of the peculiar ferocity of the crime. and the senseless 
brutality with which the murderer had killed his victim. His death’ 
sentence had been commuted to life imprisonment because. the 
police doubted his sanity. ; 


Our coach had reached the top of a small slope. In front 
of us we saw the expanding moor which was marked irregularly. 


~ with steep and rough hills. A cold wind blew through it and 


we all shivered. 3 - ` 


DD 


-We had left the rich and fertile country behind us and the 


- road infront of us became bleaker and wilder. Suddenly we looked 
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into a cup-like depressi0 


d firs that had been twisted and bent by storms over the ye 
and [irs 


with his whip and said, 
“ Baskerville Hall. ” 


Sir Henry rose from his seat and stared at the Hall with lige = 
eyes shining. A few minutes later we had reached the house and 
passing through the gateway, we entered the avenue. Sir He ty 
shivered as he looked through the long and dark avenue. The house 


at the other end of the avenue glimmered like a ghost. 
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n, which was patched with stunted oa. ak 


saw two narrow towers over the trees. Perkins Pointeg 
Then we De 


\ 


“ Ne-wonder my uncle felt insecure here, ” said Sir Henry. 
~ This place will scare anyone. I’ll have a row of electric lamps 
put up here within six months. You won’t recognize the place with 
all the illumination ! ” 


The avenue opened into a broad garden and the house was 
right in front of us. In the fading light I could see that the centre of 
Baskerville Hall was a thick block with a porch in front of it. 
A dull light could be seen through the windows, and from one of 
the high chimneys issued black smoke. 


“ Welcome, Sir Henry ! Welcome to Baskerville Hall ! ” 
said a tall man who had stepped down from the porch and was 
opening the door of the coach. A woman stepped out too and 
helped the man to pick up our bags. b 


“ I hope you won’t mind if I go straight home, Sir Henry. 
My wife is expecting me, ” said Dr. Mortimer. 

“ Won’t you stay and have some dinner ?” asked Sir Henry. 

“ No, I must go, ” said Dr. Mortimer. “ Most probably 1’1] 
find some work awaiting me. I would have stayed to show you the 


house, but I’m sure Barrymore will be a better guide than me. 
Goodbye, and please send for me whenever you need me. ” 


When Dr. Mortimer drove away Sir Henry and I went into 
the Hall and the door closed behind us. It was a large room panelled 
with oak. The wooden beams were black with age. “ It’s exactly 
as I had imagined it, ” said Sir Henry, looking around. “ Doesn’t 
it look like an old family home ? To think that my ancestors have 
lived here for five hundred years !” ) 


I saw his face li ght up with boyish enthusiasm as he gazed at 
the walls. Barymore returned after putting the luggage in our 
rooms. He stood in front of us in the subdued manner of a 


well-trained servant. He was a tall and handsome man with a square 
black beard. 


“ Will you want dinner served immediately, sir ? ” 
asked Barrymore. ` i 
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9” asked Sit Henry. 


«Js it ready * i aS 

‘i willbein a few minutes. Mea 

” sai more. | 

your rooms, ots es gallery ran round the top of the old 
square, baU 


roached by a double stair. From this central zE 

hall. It could be app. extended the whole length of the building 
corridors pened. My bedroom wasin the 

and from whic Henry’s. These rooms were much more modern 


same wing as Sit 1 part of the house. 
the central pa = 

and E s room which opened out of the hall was a lon 
ne 


d dark room. We talked very little while eating. After dinner we 
a in the modern billiard-room to smoke. sete ge 
3 “Tt isn’t a very cheerful place; is it ? ” said Sir Henry. Ji 

i it, but right now I don’t feel comfortable ~ 
suppose We Will Se T a iving all alone in sucha 
at all. No wonder my uncle was nervous, living a ee 
house. Shall we retire early tonight ? Perhaps in the morning, it : 
might seem a bit more cheerful. ” = : 

Once I got to my room, I opened the curtains and a 
out. In the moonlight I could see the melancholy moor. I e = 
the curtains and went to bed. I was very tired and kept tossine 
turning, trying to sleep. Suddenly in the middle of the nig - 
heard a woman crying. It was a low, muffled sound. I sat up 1n ae 
bed and listened intently. The noise could not have been very 1 7 
away and it certainly was in the house. For half an hour I w F 
but did not hear anything, other than the chiming clock and tl es 
tustle of the ivy on the wall outside. 


while I could show youto || 


Exercise 


f j o A ; F + A 
~ Sherlock Holmes tells Watson to study and watch all the people yi = 
live around Sir Henry Baskerville. Make a list of the people he names: 


z oad trives 
2.- Why are soldiers posted at different places at the time Sir Henry pn 
in Devonshire ? 


Can you describe Baskerville Hall in five or six sentences ? 


meei 0 —— 
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7. THE STAPLETONS OF MERRIPIT HOUSE 


When Sir Henry and I sat down to have our breakfast, 
sunlight flooded the dining room. It was difficult to imagine that 


this was the same gloomy room where we had had our dinner the 
previous night. 


“I think we were very tired and cold after our journey, that’s 
why everything looked so gloomy,” said Sir Henry. “Now that 
we are fresh, it all looks rather cheerful.” 


“ Did you happen to hear a woman crying last night ? ” 
asked. “I am sure it was not my imagination.” 


“ Yes; I was half asleep and I did hear something of that - 
sort,” said Sir Henry. 


“T heard it distinctly and I am sure of it,” I said. 
- ~~ “Then, we must ask about it immediately.” said Sir Henry. 


He rang the bell and asked Barrymore about it. Barrymore 
paled a bit and said, “ There are only two women in the house, 
Sir Henry. One is the scullery maid, who sleeps in the other wing, 
My wife is the other and she did not cry at all. — 


But he had lied. After breakfast I met Mrs. Barrymore and 
her eyes were red and the lids swollen. It was obvious that it was 
she who had cried the previous night. If she did, Barrymore must 
have known about it ; so why did he lie ? And why should she 
weep so bitterly ? Already Barrymore’s face looked sad and 
mysterious. Was it possible that it was Barrymore in the cab in 
Regent Street ? How could I answer all these questions ? Well, 
the first thing to do was to check with the Grimpen postmaster. To 
ask him if the telegram was given to Barrymore personally. ` 
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ith some paperwork after breakfast, 


It was a pleasant walk of six 
; for a walk: 3 : 

so I ees to z e edge of the moor of the village of Grimpen, 
kimge : soe ho was also-the village grocer, remembered the 
The postm 


ae a James, you did deliver it, didn’t you ?” d 
to Mr. Bair : , 


= Well, ” said James, s : : x » 
eit to Mrs. Barrymore and she promised to give it to him soon. 
gav . 


“ Did you see Mr. Barrymore 2?” Į asked. 
“ No, sir, he was in the loft,” said James. 
If you didn’t see him, how did you know he was in the 


loft?” I asked. 


sir Henry was busy W 


“Well, surely his wife would know,” said the positas 
looking annoyed. “ Didn’t he get the telegram ? And if he didn t 
surely he should make the complaint himself.” 
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< Yes, sir, my boy here delivered the telegram | 


“Mr: Barrymore was in the loft, so] z= 


It seemed useless to question the postmaster any more. In 
spite of Holmes’ clever idea we had no proof that Barrymore was 
not in London all that time. 


As I walked home slowly, deep in thought, I heard someone 


_ running behind me. A voice called out to me. I turned expecting 


to see Dr. Mortimer, but to my surprise it was a Stranger. He was 
a small, slim, clean-shaven man, somewhere between thirty or 


7 


{ 


forty years of age. A tin box for botanical specimens hung over \ 


his shoulder and he had a butterfly net in one hand. 


“ You will excuse my boldness, Dr. Watson, ” said he. 
“ Here on the moor we are rather homely people and don’t wait for 
formal introductions. I am Stapleton of Merripit House. I was 
visiting Dr. Mortimer and he told me about you as you passed. As 
our homes are in the same direction, I thought I should come and 
introduce myself and walk back with you. I hope Sir Henry is 
well after his long and tiring journey.” 


“ He is very well, thank you, ” I said. 


“ We thought that after the sad death of Sir Charles, the new 
baronet might refuse to live here. But I suppose Sir Henry has no 
superstitious fears,” said Stapleton. 


“ No, I don’t think he has, ” I said. 


= You must have heard of the le gend of the hound that haunts 
the family 2” asked Stapleton. 


“ Yes, I have heard of it,” I said, 


eee ‘It’s strange how a number of peasants here are willing to 
ear that they’ ve seen the hound on the moor. I think the story 
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es’ imagination and led to his tragic death. y | “ A short walk along this path will take you to Merripit 


ock Holmes thinks ? ” asked Staple bus ” said Stapleton. “ Would you spare an hour and I can 
: introduce you to my sister. ” : 


affected Sir Charl 
does Mr. Sherl 
rather seriously. | : 
I was startled fora moment, but a glance at his calnys 
d Bee eyes showed that no surprise was intended. 
an 


“Tt is useless to pretend that we don’t know w. x 
are, Dr. Watson, ” said he. “ We have heard about your 1 
aud you cannot publicize his achievements withou y 
known yourself. When Mortimer told me your name he-coulc 
deny who you were. If you are here, it mean that Mr. 
Holmes must be interested in this case. I’m curious ‘to | 


/ ‘| Remembering Holmes’ advice that I should Check on all the 
neighbours, I accepted the invitation, We walked down the path. 


/ “ The moor is a wonderful place, ” Said Stapleton. “ One 


‘never tires of it. You can’t stop thinking of the wonderful secrets 
it holds.” ` 


“Do you know it well ?” I asked. 


_“T’ve been here just two years. The residents would call me 
anewcomer ! We came here shortly after Sir Charles settled. But I 


have explored every part of the country and there are few men 
| who know it better than me, ” said Stapleton. | 


his views. ” 


“ I’m sorry but I can’t tell you that, ” I said. 


“ Will he be visiting us, then ?” asked Stapleton press “ Is it very difficult to know ?” J asked. 

“ He cannot leave London right now. He is busy with 

` cases, ™I said. ae 

“ What a pity !” said Stapleton. “ He could have answe 

so many unanswered questions. But if you ever need m 
please do not hesitate to ask.” 


a Very difficult, ” said Stapleton. “ Can you see that great 
plain there, with queer-looking hills on it ? That is the Grimpen | 
Mire. A false step on it means death to man or beast. Just yesterday ` 
I saw a pony sinking into it. Even in summer it’s a dangerous place, 
but after the rains it’s just awful. Yet I know it very well. I can go- 
: It and come out alive. There are one or two paths which*‘an 
aran and! active man can take. I have found them.” , 
“Tasure you that I am just visiting my friend, Sit Heong 


= “But ; és 
will need no help at all, ” I said. aka why should you want to go to such a horrible place ? ” 


“Excellent ! ” said Stapleton. “ You are perfectly f 
careful. I’ve been justly scolded for interfering. I prom A 
mention the matter again. ” ; a 


“ Can you see the hills beyond the Mire ? Well, there are _ 

Some rare plants and butterflies there, ” said Stapleton. 
: paths “Hello ! What’s that ?” I cried: 

We had come to a point where a narrow grassy path $ x 

off from the road and wound away across the moor. = 53 
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A long, low M‘ | 
dit was impossible to say where it cues 


where an 

was everywhe d 

j oped into a roar “tor 
From a low murmur it develop and then went backs 


a sad moan again. Stapleton looked at me curiously ang or 
“The moor is a queer place. ” a 
“But, what is it ?” J asked. 


“The peasants say it is the Hound of the Baskerville = 
for its prey. I’ve heard it once or twice before but never so 


said Stapleton. 
With fear I looked at the Grimpen Mire. 


“You are educated. Surely you don’t believe it. 
you think caused that noise ?” I asked him. 


“ Bogs make odd noises sometimes, The mud is se 
the water rising, ” replied Stapleton. : 


“ No, no, that was a living voice, ” I said. 

3 May be it was the bittern’s cry. It’s a rare bird, practi 
extinct in England now, ” said Stapleton. S 
“It’s the strangest thing I have ever heard in my life, 

“ Yes, it is a mysterious place. Look at that hillside í 
What do you think of it ?” asked Stapleton. - 


The whole steep slope was covered with grey cit 

rings of stone. 

“ What are they ? Sheep pens ?” I asked. 

i No, Pre-historic man used to live on moors and ee 

e particular has lived there since, all the arrangement 

inod as he left them, These are his tents without 
 €xcuse me ! Surely it... ” said Stapleton. 
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moan, infinitely sad, swept over the a ce 


= ` 


> Ee > i: , “da Pe PET " 
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f $ 


A small moth or butterfly had caught Stapleton’s attention 
and he ran after it, straight into the Mire. I stood watching his 
pursuit with a mixture of admiration and fear, should he lose his 
footing in the Mire. Suddenly I heard footsteps and turning round 
I found a woman near me. 


I had no doubt that this was Miss Stapleton. She was very 
beautiful. But there was a big contrast between brother and sister. 
Stapleton was small with li ght hair and grey eyes. Miss Stapleton 
was slim, elegant and tall and had very dark brown hair. Her eyes 
were on her brother while she hurried towards me. 

“ Go back !” she said. “ Go back to London 
immediately !” 

I stared at her quite stupidly. “ Why should I go back ? ” 
I gasped. 

“J cannot explain, ” she said in a low voice. “ Just go back, 

and never return to the moor again ! ” 


“ But I have just come !” I said. 


“ Can’t you understand a warning ? Go back to London ! 
Start tonight ! Just get away from here immediately. Hush ! My 
brother is coming. Nota word of what I’ve said. Can you get me 
that orchid, please ? ” she said. 2 

Stapleton abandoned his chase and walked up to us. 


“Hello, Beryl,” said he, and it did’t seem a friendly greeting 
at all. | 

“You are quite hot, Jack, ” said Miss Stapleton. 

k Yes, I was chasing a moth. It was a rare one. It’s a pity 


I missed it,” said Stapleton. 
oe 


He looked unconcerned but his eyes kept glancin 
sister and me. 


“ You have introduced yourselves, ” he said. 

“Yes, ” replied Miss Stapleton. 
about the beauty of the moor:.” 

“ Why, who do you think he is ?” asked Stapleton. 

“It must be Sir Henry Baskerville, ” 


“ No, no, ” said I. 
Sir Henry’s. ” : 


Said She. 


She looked a bit angry and said 


Cross purposes, ” We have been talking 
“ Why ? You didn’t = = 
Stapleton. have much time to talk, ” 


tter. Wil] you 


Said Miss Stapleton. LUE and see Merripit louse 9 s 


é It’s = 

queer S ot anes i 
sUessed m Pot to live in, ” sai s l 
ne, Bery] s thoughts, “ Yet, we do a Stapleton as ‘if he had. 


= eep ourselves happy, don’t 
Quite happy » l 


She ans ie | 
Wered Without conviction. 
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“I wast llin : ; 
ng Sir Henn 
ry 


“ My name is Dr. Watson. A friend 0 


&-at his Sy 


“ I once had a school, ” said Stapleton. “ I enjoyed living 
with youth. However, an epidemic broke out in the school and 
three boys died. My school lost its reputation and Í lost all my 
capital. My taste for botany and zoology brought me here. My 
sister also loves Nature. We have our books and studies. We also 
have interesting neighbours. Dr. Mortimer is there. Sir Charles 
too was a good friend and we do miss him a lot. Do you think it 
would be all right if I visited Sir Henry today ?” | 


“ I’m sure he will be delighted, ” I said. 


“ Then do tell him that I will come. We, in our humble way, 
can make things easy for him till he gets used to his surroundings. 
Will you come upstairs, Dr. Watson, and see my collection of insects 


- ? Lunch will be ready soon. ” 


But I was eager to get back to Sir Henry. The melancholy 
moor and the baying of the hound had saddened me. On top of it, 
Miss Stapleton’s warning worried me a bit. So, declining the 
invitation to lunch, I started my walk back to the Hall. 


Exercise i z 


1. Why does Dr. Watson visit the Grimpen postmaster ? What does 
he discover ? 


2. Who does Miss Stapleton think Dr. Watson is ? What does she tel 
him in secret ? TR 


3.. What explanation does Stapleton give Watson for having settled it 
a ‘ gloomy ° place like Devonshire ? 
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E lace which looked so dismal that it might have 
8. FIRST REPORT OF DR. WATSON = the oe a The-wholeplicenoncopaned ip seene 
. = De e old tragedy. Sir Henry was very interested and aske 
HALL = leton if he believed in supernatural things. aap e gave 
= p nd guarded replies. Obviously, he did not express his own 
— mats out of consideration for the feelings of the baronet. 
O = 


_BASKERVILLE 


13 OCT OBER 
My dear Holmes 


sate A 


My Previous letters and telegrams have kept you in 
about all that has happened in thi 


On our way back we had lunch at Merripit House and it was 
S most godforsaken 


-e that Sir Henry met Miss Stapleton. He was attracted to her 
oe the first moment and I think the attraction was mutual. He 
TO S 


formed 
place. The 


d since then we have 
bout her on our way home, an ; 

Or, you are. talked a lot a ine here tonight and 
surrounded by houses and temples of pre-historic Sa. Pee. met the Stapletons nearly every day. o pak o ea sac 
strange that they lived on this unfruitful soil a we might go there sometime next week. One pice aa 
But > h a match would be welcome to Stapleton. Yet, 1 have 

1t coming back to the facts concerning Sir Henn such a 
Baskerville and his situation. — 2- 


Stapleton look at his sister disapprovingly when Sir Henry a 
aying attention to her. He is very attached to her and wou 
oid become lonely without her. But it would be very 

selfish if he did not allow her to get married. 


Be Di i hed with us and the 
j a : On Thursday Dr. Mortimer lunc 

a ee. — 2o Stapletons joined us later. At Sir Henry’s request, the doctor took 
V En Drone 
| usto the Yew Alley and showed us how the tragic inciden 
leton. : j AE had occurred: 

fascinating wo Ta surprising as she is a very _ G 

akes he 


The Yew Alley is a long walk, between two high ei 
with a narrow band of grass on either side. At the far end is an old, 
tumbledown summerhouse. Half way down is the moor gag S 
Sir Charles dropped his cigar ash. Beyond it lies the wide moor. d 
remembered your theory and tried to picture what had happene 
; As the old man stood at the gate, he saw pone MERER 

a e fe . 
n o the ae first day and the very next oA ot a eae eter ae a ghost-like hound, - 
Pposed to have taken Place. W, ere the legend of Hugo is at did he run from ?- 
` We had to walk a few miles actos -black and monstrous ? 
58 
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W y thi rning. I will tell you 
zm d a long talk with Sir Henr this mornin 
[ha 


d report. 


: whom I met since I last = 

The ee ‘all He lives about four miles 

2 an is an elderly man, red-faced ang bad-tem ted 
south of us. the mere pleasure of fighting ! He has spent a lot gy 
He fights is ation. However, he seems a kind and good-nan 
money hee keis a sort of amateur astronomer, He lies on) ; 
eed 4 3 janis around the moor through his telescope 
aE to spot the escaped convict. 


Now that I have brought you up to date in the matter of the 


escaped convict, the Stapletons, Dr. Mortimer and Mr. Frankland, 


let me end with the Barrymores. 


I told Sir Henry about my talk with the postmaster, so he. 


There was something indescribably guilty and secret pe 
I followed him and saw him enter one of the rooms at the a 


hed and 
end of the corridor Now, all these rooms are unfurnished ai 


; heaped: 
unoccupied, so his expedition became more mysterious. I peepe 


with 
through the door and saw Barrymore crouched at the window 


s staring ine e 
the candle held against the glass. He was Staring pee Then 
moor father “Xpectantly. He stood there for a few pe ma my 
he gave a groan and impatiently put the light out. I ran bac | 


room and a little later I he 


- again on 
ard the footsteps pass my door ag 
their return journey. 


: turn 
Long afterwards, I heard a key What 
somewhere, but I don’t know where the sound came from. 


cret 
; os e secre 
all this means, I don’t know. But I am sure there is som 
business going on in 
Out what it is. 
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on 
pout it in my see 
a 4 


find 
this gloomy house and we must 


a 


Exercise le who Dr. Watson 
o 
: ive some details about the pe se chapter also.) 
1. Make a list and Lies a. ae (Refer to the previ 
$ 3 . 1r . 
has met in Devonshire : 


g 


. . *) 
does he find him doing ? 


o 
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9. SECOND REPORT OF DR. WATSON 
The Light on the Moor 


BASKERVILL Pr 
15 OCTOBER 

My dear Holmes 
I didn’t send any reports of my mission 


making up for lost time now. Things are h 
now. My last report ended with Barrymore 


here earlier but; i 
appening rather fa 
at the window. 


that one can look ri ght down on to it; from the other — 
windows it is just a distant glimpse. So, it seems that Barrymore 
was looking out for someone or something on the moor. The same 
morning after breakfast | talked to Sir Henry and told him alll — 
had seen. He was less Surprised than I had expected. 

“Tknew Barrymore 
Speak to him about it,”” 
walking up and down a 


walked about at night and I did want to 

said Sir Henry. “I too have heard him | 

few times at the time you mention.” 7 
Z Perhaps he S0€s to the window every night,” 

I suggested. a. s 

_ > “If he does, we can follow him and see what he does,” said 
Sir Henry. “We’ll sit up in my room tonight and wait till he 
passes and then follow him = 
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| having let him 
| Merripit House. 


} anywhere. When I 
| 

ih | . 
| Walking slowly and seemed to be in deep conversation. l = 
| "Mong the rocks. I did not know what to do. To follow them an 


Sir Henry did seem rather excited about the coming 

ture, which he thought would relieve his rather quiet life on 
p He has been in touch with architects and contractors, to 
m i the Manor. After it is done he will need a wife, and I am 
are - will be Miss Stapleton, if she agrees. 


After my conversation with Sir Henry, he put on his hat and 
repared to go out. I too did the same. 
: “ Are you coming too, Watson ?” he asked me in a 
curious way. 2 Z- 
“Tt depends on whether you are going on the moor,” I said. 
“Yes, I am,” he replied. 


“ Well, Holmes did say that I was not to let you wander 
around alone, especially on the moor,” I said. 


“ My dear fellow,” said Sir Henry, “ Holmes with all his 
wisdom did not foresee some of the things which have happened 
since we got here. I’m sure you will not be a spoilsport. I have to 
go alone.” — : 


I was in a very awkward position and before I could make 


| Up my mind Sir Henry had gone. 


After thinking for a while, I was very cross with myself for 
go out alone. I quickly set off towards 


I hurried along the path but could not see Sir Henry 
reached the point where the path branches off 
Saw Sir Henry about a quarter mile away with Miss Stapleton by 
is side. Obviously, they had planned this meeting. They were 
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interrupt their intimate conversation seemed rude, but J ¢ 
in 


a afford to let Sir Henry out of my sight. 
HSG ters Gime | SA 


ould about. It seemed he was abusing them. Sir Henry was trying, to 
Be: explain, but Stapleton appeared to get angrier. The lady stood in 
: a haughty silence. Finally, Stapleton beckoned his sister and they 
x Ae both walked away. Sir Henry stared at them fora minute and then 
e walked slowly back, looking dejected. What this scene meant 
= I did not understand, so I ran down the hill and met Sir Henry. 
| He looked very upset. | | 
A “Hello, Watson !” he said. “ You did follow me in spite of 
__| myasking to be alone ! ” l 
= I explained everything to him and all that I had seen. My 
| frankness seemed to lessen his anger. He gave a sad laugh and 
3 a said, “ One would have thought that at least in the middle of this 
= | moor one could get some Privacy, but the whole countryside 
“| appears to be around here ! Did you see Stapleton come on 
g | tous ? Till this moment I thought he was a sane man, but I’m now 
= | convinced that he is crazy. Don’t you think I’m a suitable match 
| for his sister 2” ae 


“ Of course,” I said. 


“ Stapleton can’t object to my worldly position, so 
= obviously he must think something is wrong with me. He would 
~ | Not so much as let me touch the tips of her fingers !” he-said. 


“ Did he-say so ?” Tasked. 


“ Yes, and a lot more. I can tell you, Watson, I’ve known 


| oe 7 Pe A her only these few weeks, but from the beginning I’ve felt that 
Suddenly I was aware that I was not the only pets) she’s for me. She too has always been happy in my company. Of 


watching them. I saw something green floating in the air and the Course, we’ve never been alone; Stapleton hasn’t allowed it. 
next instant I saw Stapleton with his butterfly net. He was muoti Today, when I did get a chance, she did not talk of love nor did she 
closer to the pair than I was and he seemed to be going towards = ave. She kept on that I should leave this place and go away. I 
them. At that moment Sir Henry put his arm round Miss Stapleton: “ts I would only if she married me. Before she could answer her 
She seemed to be straining away. Suddenly both of them sprung Tother was on us like a madman. He abused me and ‘said that 
apart. Stapleton was running towards them with his arms wawie 65 = 
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f 


thought I could do whatever I wah 
but then I too lost my temper and sho... 
and here I am, puzzled aboutay, 


What : 
9 ” à san q| 
rf 


because I was a baronet I 
He went on for some aay 
j e too , 

E Dia Can you explain it, Watson. e 
-> T 'iHed to offer one or two explanations but the matter puzzleg 
me too. Sir Henry was an eligible bachelor with money ne 
| title. I couldn’t find anything against him unless Stapleton ig 


ths 
ie 


Sow 


dof the dark fate that runs in the family. a 


afrai = 
However, the matter was cleared when Stapleton Visited ys 


ae 


later in the afternoon. He apologised for his rudeness and, after a 

long and private talk with Sir Henry, invited us to dinner op 

Friday at Merripit House. = 
“ Did he give an explanation for his conduct ee ask 


Sir Henry. z 


“ Well, he says his sister is everything to him. They 
always been together and he could not bear the thought of lo 
her. When he saw me with her he was shocked, gnd was not 
responsible for what he said. He was very sorry for his rudeness. 
He also realized that it was selfish and foolish of him to imagine 
that he could keep a beautiful woman like his sister to himself for 
her whole life. If she did have to marry, it would be better for het 
to marry a neighbour like me than someone else. He also asked 
me to give him three months to get used to the idea. He would 
‘then withdraw all opposition to the match. During this time! showy 
remain friendly with the lady without claiming her love. Thati 
promised, so it all seems okay now.” ; = 

So, one of our mysteries is cleared. Now, I have anctt 
_ Matter to tell you about. I have solved the mystery of the sobs a 
night, of Mrs. Barrymore’s tearstained face and of the night W* 
of Barrymore. he j 
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Sir Hen 


In order to find out the reason behind B Se ii 
walks, I sat in Sir Henry’s room. Nothing ee Si se 
night. Determined to solve the mystery we sat up the next night 
also. As we were about to give up, we heard his step. We let him 
pass our door and then followed him. Barrymore did exactly what 
he did before. And when we peeped into the room, he was crouched 
at the window, candle in hand and his face pressed against 
the window. 


Sir Henry walked into the room. Barrymore sprang up from 
the window with a sharp his and stood before us trembling. 
His eyes were full of horror as he stared at us. 5 


“ What are you doing here, Barrymore ?” asked Sir Henry. 
“ Nothing, sir, ” he replied. “ I usually check the windows 
at night.” : 

“ Look here, Barrymore,” said. Sir Henry sternly. “ Don’t 
lie to us. We are going to get the truth out of you. What were you 
doing at the window ?” 

Barrymore looked at us helplessly and said, “ I was doing 


no harm. I was just holding the candle to the window. Don’t ask 
me why because I will not tell you.” 


. z Then you must leave my employment in disgrace. Your 
family has lived with mine for over a hundred years, and here you 
are plotting against me. ” . 


ee “ No, no, sir, it’s not against you,” said Mrs. Barrymore. 
© was standing at the door looking paler than her husband. 


We must go, Eliza,” said Barrymore, “ You go and 
pack up.” 


“Oh, John, what have I brought you to ! It’s my fault, 
ty. He did this on my request,” said Mrs. Barrymore. 
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« Speak out, then ! What does it mean ?” asked Sir Henry. 
= . er is starving on the moor. This light 


i th 
: My unhappy bro The light on the moor tells us where 


here means food is ready. 
he is,” said Mrs. Barrymore. 
“Your brother is 

i i 39 s 

“ Yes, sir, the escaped criminal, Selden,” said 


Mrs Barrymore. 


?” asked Sir Henry. 


« That’s true,” said Barrymore. “ It wasn’t my secret, so I 
- could not tell you. But now you know and you can see it was not | 


a plot against you, sir.” 

“Thus the mystery of Barrymore’s night walks was solved. 
We stared at Mrs. Barrymore and couldn't believe that this 
respectable woman could have a criminal brother. 


“Yes, sir, my name was Selden. He is my younger brother. 
He was spoiled as a child and as he grew up he fell into bad 
company. He fell lower and lower and committed crime after 
crime. After escaping from prison, he came to ae. We took him 
in and looked after him. Then you came, sò we sent him off to the 
moor. Every second night we flash a light and if we get an answer, 
my husband takes him food. That is the truth,” finished 
Mrs. Barrymore. 


“ Well, go back to your room and I’ll see you in the 
morning,” said Sir Henry. 


After they left, we looked out of the window and could still 


see a speck of the yellow light. 


“ He couldn’t be very far, could he ? ” asked Sir Henry. 


“If he is still there, Watson, I’m going to get him.” 


I had thought of the same thing. The man was a danger to — 


the community. We were only doing our duty. 
“Pli come too,” I said. 
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“ Then get your gun and put on ou Th 
tb 
start, the better ” said Sir Henry. / Ee eset We 
In five minutes we were out in the d we re 
ie l ark. As we reached th 
moor it started drizzling. We walked towards the dim yetiow "eñt 
“Are you armed?’ I asked. bs 
“ Yes, I have a whip,” said Sir Henry. 


“ We must surround him rapidly and take him b i 
before he tries to escape,” I said, y Surprise, 


` I say, Watson,” said Sir Henry, “ what would Holmes say 
about this ? How about that hour of darkness in which the power 
of evil is exalted ?” ; oe Bie Ae 


As if in answer, at that instant, we heard the strange cry that 
I had heard when I was with Stapleton. It was a low moan 
followed by a loud howl. Again and again it came. Sir Henry 
grabbed my sleeve and said, “ What’s that, Watson ?” 


= “I dont’t know. I’ve heard it once before. Stapleton thinks 
1t s some rare bird.” 


Suddenly all was silent once again. We strained our ears 
but heard nothing. __ | 


Watson,” said the baronet, “ it was the cry of a hound. 


What do the peasants call it ? Tell me, Watson.” 


Ta “ They Say it is the cry of the Hound of the Baskerville,” 


, “ So, the legend is true and I am in dan D : 
it, Watson ? ” he asked. ger. Do you believe 


<< ; à 
No, no, I said. 


E But I could see that he was really frightened. I asked if we 
Ould go back. But he refused. So we continued to look for the 


~ escaped convict. 
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— ~- SES" 
č both saw his savage evil yellow face in the a ; 
Suddenly, W thing m ust have made him suspicious becaije 8 useful to you and which are not. Barrymore’s escapades have 
candle light. ee Before he could escape, we both Stel = been solved but the moor is still ful] of unsolved mysteries. 
he looked frightenec. onvict screamed and hurled a stone atug Perhaps, I could tell you more about it in my next report. I wish _ 


tly, the c 
towards oe = wn the hill. I wanted to shoot him in the leo you could come down here yourself. 
Sr al against shooting at an unarmed man. We ran 


after him but the distance between us was too great. We Watched = 


Exercise 
ee = à 1. Why does Sir Henry not want Dr. Watson to accompany him when he 
ae = SAn SSS goes for a walk on the moor ? What does Watson do ? 
= = re g 2. Can you describe briefly what Dr. Watson witnesses from his 
Fez. = = 22 s : hiding place ? 
= = 3. What explanation does Stapleton: give Sir Henry for his 


rude behaviour ? 

fn PTE = z 2s = = soe 4. What is the relationship between the Barrymores and Selden ? 

aa ee 5. Why do Dr. Watson and Sir Henry want to capture Selden ? What 
happens on the moor ? 


him till he disappeared. We sat down on a rock to rest. At that 
moment a very strange thing happened. In the moonlight, I saw 4 
man standing like a statue on the hill. He stood with his feet apart, 
his arms folded, his head bowed, as if he were brooding over the 
moor. He looked like a ghost. He was not the convict. With a cry” 
of surprise, I pointed him out to Sir Henry but in that instant when 
Thad turned to grasp his arm, the man was gone. I wanted to £0 

_ and search that part of the moor, but the baronet was still a b 
afraid and was in no mood for a new adventure. 


; ; i e 
Such were the adventures last night. I have given you all z 
facts, some quite irrelevant. But you must decide which facts a! 
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T FROM THE DIARY OF 
DR. WATSON 


far I have been able to quote from the reports that I Rae 
So tar 


w, however, I will narrate wh 
: Jock Holmes. Now, at 
been sending Sher 


Ei Set by in my mind. I will continue from the 
whic 


-ng which followed our unsuccessful chase of the 
morning 


escaped convict. = 
October 16th— A dull and foggy day. The baronet is in a nervous 
ae after last night's exeitement..-1 myself. am aware of danger 


10. EXTRAC 


which I cannot define. Consider the long sequence: of incidents, 


It all points to some evil around us. The death of Sir Charles 


fulfils the conditions of the family legend. Peasants around hayi 
reported seeing the strange creature on the moor and I myself have 


twice heard the baying of ahound. Apart from the hound, the man 
in the cab and the letter in London warning Sir Henry of the moor, 


are there. The letter, of course, is real—whether it was the ye 2 
of an enemy or a warning from a friend. Where has this pe 


gone ? Could he be the one I saw on the hill ? Though I have = 
him only once, I can swear that he is no one I have = E 
He is a stranger and is pursuing us here just as a stranger p% 


5 a f our 
us in London. If I can catch this man, it will be the end 0 


3 tracking 
problems. So, from now on I must devote my time to Wa 
down this man. 


At first I thought of telling Sir Henry all my pla? 
I decided against it. ae 


-a 1 Wehad.asmall scene this morning after breakfast. BaS gy 


na ; „stug 
asked to speak to Sir Henry alone.. They were closeted in p p 


for a while and then Sir Henry called me. 


12 


diary. Some extracts relate to those scenes 


S but — 


——— 
fa 


“ Barrymore thinks it was unfair on our part to hunt his 
brother-in-law down when he himself told us about him,” said 
Sir Henry. 


Barrymore stood there looking very pale. 


“ If you had told us the truth on your own, it would have 


been different,” said Sir Henry. “ Your wife told us and only then 
were you forced to admit the truth.” 


“ I didn’t think you would take advantage of it,” . 
said Barrymore . 


“ The man is a public danger. There“are-lonély houses’all 
over the moor and Selden is a man who-will do anything,” said 
Sir Henry. “ No one is safe untiłhe is caught.” 


:“ He will not break into anyone’s home. To commit a crime 


-will get the police on his tracks again and he will not do any such 


thing. I assure you, Sir Henry, as soon as arrangements are made 


-he will go to South America,” said Barrymore. _ 


“ Well, Barrymore— 2 


“ Thank you very much, sir May God bless you. My wife 
would have died if the police had got him again.” 


“ I think we are aiding a criminal, Watson, but I think we 


will leave Selden alone. Alright, Barrymore , you may go, ” said 
Sir Henry. 


Barrymore thanked us and turned to go, but then came back. 


“ You have been very kind to me, sir. I would like to tell you 
meets about Sir Charles’ death that I have not told anyone,” 
€ said i 
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d I were both on our feet. 


The baronet an : 
he died ?” asked Sir Heñńry. =] oe 


ct Do you know how 


“No, sir. I don’t k 
to meet a woman at th 
day. It had come fro 
handwriting. Į didn 


ago, my wife was © : 
touched since his death. She found- a burnt letter. Just a slip of it 


was not burnt. On it was written : ‘ Please, please, as you are a 
gentleman, burn this letter and be at the gate by ten O'clock’. 


It was signed L.L.” = 


“ Have you got the slip ?” asked Sir Henry... 22 
“No, sir, it crumbled to bits after we touched it,” said : 


Barrymore . 7 
“Do you know who L.L. is Y’ asked Sir Henry. 


“No, sir,” said Barrymore , “ but if we find out who she is, 7 


we might know. more about Sir Charles’ death.” 


“ How could you conceal such important information r A 


Anyway, you may go now, ” said Sir Henry. 


When the butler left, Sir Henry turned to me, 


sure we can clear up this business. What should we do, } 


ee We must tell Holmes about it immediately. 

5 : a if it does not bring him here.” Saying this I went 
Á m an 3 . 5 0 ei 
wrote down my report of the morning S conversa ote 


Holmes. It was eyi : 
vident use t he. 
nt that he was busy beca i yish Me : 


I received f 
rom Baker i 
aces Street were few. and short ee 
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now that. But the night he died, he wear 2 
e gate. He had received a letter earlier in ifs È 

m Coombe Tracey and was in a woman's _ 
++ think much about it then. Only a few weeks - 
leaning Sir Charles’ study, which hadn’t been 


what do you think of this information ? If we can trace LL] ue | 
Watson: 


[am much 
tomy 


October 17th — It rained the whole 
convict WhO Was ee dreni Hoge Hi 
surely was receiving punishment for all the crimes sei e 
committed. Then I thought of the other man I had seen on E h ad 
He too must be out on the moor in this weather. In the is ill. 
I e sangna a walked on the wet moor, I ET 
small hill where I had seen the solit 
sign of him at all. gins ee But there was no 


= As I walked back I was overtaken by Dr. Mortimer 
driving in his dog-cart. He insisted on giving-me a lift home. 
“By the way, Mortimer,” I said to him, “ you met Sol 
the people living around here. Can you tell me the name of an 
woman whose initials are L.L. ?” : 


7 He thought for a minute and said, “Yes; there is Laura Lyons. 
She is Frankland’s daughter. She lives irf Coombe Tracey. She 


_ Marri i i 
arried an artist named Lyons, against her father’s wishes, and 


t 
eee deserted her. Frankland refused to have anything to do 
er, as she had married without his consent.” 


“ How does she live ? ” I asked. 


ae a Frankland gives her a pittance. Her story got around 
and Sir G people helped her to earn an honest living. Stapleton - 
harles also helped her out,” he said. 


es to know the purpose of my inquiries, but 

oaea a5 satisfy his curjosity without telling him too much. 

Tracey and orning I shall go and visit Mrs Laura Lyons in Coom 
5 try to get some information from-her.. € > 


I man 


© o 2 ee eee ee CO 
melanchot more incident took place on this stormy and 
oly day. I had an interesting conversation with Barrymore. 
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nner. After dinner I retired alone to the 


rtimer stayed on for di 
sess where Barrymore brought me my coffee. Mortimer 


_ the baronet were playing cards. 
3 Well,” I asked, “ has this precious relative of yours gone Ga 


is he still lurking on the moor ?” a 
«j don’t know, sir,” said Barrymore . “Thaven’t heard from 
him since I left him some food three days ago. When I passed that 


way again, the food was gone.” 
“So he’s still around,” I said. 
“§o you would think, sir,” he said, “ Unless the other man 
took i away 8 DEB SC SS re oe 


and 


“ You also know about this other man then ? ” T asked. 


“ Have you seen him ?” 


“No, sir,” replied Barrymore. “ Selden told me about him, 
He’s seen him once or twice. He’s a kind of gentleman and lives — 
in one of the stone huts. A lad brings him all he needs and he goes” 


to Coombe Tracey for other things.” 


“ Thank you, Barrymore, we may talk about it again,” 


I said. 


at the moor. I was very angry with the man who lived in the hut. 
I swore I was going to find out what all this meant. i ee 


Exercise 


1. Which are the incidents that have made Dr. Watson feel that Sir 
and he are living in the presence of danger ? 


_ 2. “How could you conceal such important information ? 
Henry. What is the information that Barrymore has withh 
does he now share it with Sir Henry ? | 


9 ese 


go 


er 1) arr: 
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When the butler had left, I walked to the window and looked 


Heny ; l 


» says SE 
eld 2 WHY 


11. THE MAN ON THE HILL 


This extract from my private diary forms the last ch 
and has brought my narrative up to the 18th of ee apter 
Now events are moving rather fast towards their P S oe 
incidents narrated here cannot be rubbed out of my mind : e 
no references to tell them. - Ineed 


[had no opportunity to tell Sir Henry about Mrs. Laura Lyons 
as Mortimer stayed very late. The next day at Breakfast 
I informed him about my discovery. I asked him if he would 
accompany me to Coombe Tracey. At first he was eager to come 
but then we both decided it would be better if I went alone, 
I would: get more information that way. Pe 
When I reached Coombe Tracey, I found out where Laura 
Lyons lived. A maid showed me in and as I entered I saw a 


beautiful lady sitting before a typewriter. She asked me what 
I wanted. = 


S I know your father,” I said, introducing myself. It was a 
clumsy introduction. 
= : There is nothing common between my father and me,” she 
= ; I owe him nothing and his friends are not mine. If it were 
: or the late Sir Charles and several kind hearts, I might 
ave starved.” | : 
is Did ou kn 3 5 | »” ‘TN: 
Write fo hig EKNOW Sir A panes very well ?” I asked. “Did you 
Why do you ask ?” she said sharply. 
an wee of my questions is to avoid a scandal. If you can 
control,” ee here, the matter will not go out of our 
T ele was silent and her face very pale. ‘At last she looked up 
a reckless and defiant manner said, “ I'll answer all the 
PI 


n E e 


k! Yes, I did write to Sir Charles once or twice to 
thank him for his kindness and generosity to me. 
“Did you ever meet him?” I ee : 
« Yes, ” she said, “once or twice when he came to 
a saw him so seldom and wrote to him only a 
couple of times, how did he know so much about you ?” T asked. 


questions you as 


“ Several gentlemen. Who knew my sad story got together 


dhelped me. One such is Mr. Stapleton. He has been very kind 
aa it’s through him that Sir Charles heard about my story,” 


she said. = Se 
“ Did you ever write to ‘Sir ‘Charles asking him to 
meet you?” I asked. | 
“ No, I never did,” she said. 


“ Did you not send him a letter on the day he died ? I car Z 
quote a passage from it. It ran, ‘Please, please, as youl ie 
gentleman, burn this letter and be at the gate by ten O’clock’,” 


I said. 

She turned pale, and I thought she would faint. shg 
recovered though and said, “Is there no such thing a$ 
a gentleman ? ” 2 

“You do Sir Charles injustice. He did burn the letter, but a 


part of it was still legible. So, you do confess that you wrote A 


prey 
letter. But why did you ask him to meet you at such an nos 
I asked. 


a t day 
“ I had just heard he was leaving for London the nex ee 
\ However, I did not keep w” 


and might be away for months. 
appointment,” she said. 
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Doe tt 


> 


She refused to answer Saying it was a 
Finally I had to put the fear of the police in h 
me everything. 


“ As you know, I married in haste and later regretted ; 
| had heard that if certain expenses were paid, I could ie a 
freedom. This meant a lot to me, so y 


I thought of asking f 
sir Charles’ help. I wrote to him making an dpouthitnenk 


But finally I Ss £0; 85 I received help in the interval from 
another source,” she said. 


“Why didn’t you inform Sir Charles about it? ” Į asked. 


“ I would have, had I not seen the news of his death in the 
papers the next morning,” she said. hisz sge 


The.woman’s story seemed true enough and all my 
questioning could not shake her. It was unlikely that she was 
lying about her not going to Baskerville Hall, as such a trip would 
not have been a secret. But something in her manner told me she. 
was hiding some information. If everything were-so simple, and 
innocent, why should I have to force it out of her ? For the 
moment I could not proceed in the matter, so my thoughts went to 
the man on the hill. If I could find him, many of my questions 
could be answered. So I decided to explore the huts the same 
night. On the way back to the Hall, I met-Mr. Frankland outside 
his gate. He invited me‘in for a drink. My feelings towards him 
Were not very friendly after I had‘heard about his treatment of his- 
daughter, but it was a good opportunity to get some information. I 
ent the coach home with a message for Sir Henry that I would be 

Ome for dinner. Then I followed Frankland to his dining room. 


“ Life in the village can be exciting,” he said rubbing his 


hands with glee. “I could tell those villagers what they are dying 
0 know, but I will not.” | 


R I knew of old Frankland’s nature and did not show much 
. “Test. This would make him, I thought, give me some more 
information. | 


Private matter 
er and she told 
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know where exactly he is, but I could help the police catch h; t 


Did you know that the way to catch that man was to find out wh Fa : 
hi food came from ? I have seen his messenger who takes him 


his food,” said Frankland. 


“Did you know about the convict on the moor 9 7 én 


My heart sank for Barrymore. It was a serious thing to 
be in the power of this spiteful old man. But his next remark 


relaxed me. 


“ You'll be surprised that his food is taken to him bý a child. 
I see him through my telescope daily. He goes on the same pathat 


_ the same time, -said Frankland- =. Ae. 
Heré was luck’! Frankland müst have stumbled on the track 
of the unknown stranger. I didn’t show much interest again, 


hoping his information would save me a long and weary hunt. Be 


“ May be it is the son of one of the moorland shepherds, 
taking his father dinner,” I said. = = 
A little bit of opposition. made this 


old man 
more talkative ! 


“Indeed ! Can you see that hill there 2” he said pointing to 


the moor. “Tt is the stoniest part of the moor. It’s absurd to think 
that a shepherd will take his sheep there.” 


I meekly admitted my mistake. This made him happy gi 


led him to further confide in me. i l 
; < . É 
“ You may be sure that I have very good grounds'!0 


forming an opinion. I have seen this boy many times witha oe e | 
Quick ! Dr. Watson, come and look through my telescope ane © 


for yourself.” 


<: d could see a small boy with a bundle, walking slowly UP 


IN m4 Ss > 


hill. He looked around to see.if anyone was following him sed 
then vanished over the hill. | 3 
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“ Yes and I’m sure the Police would be ind 
i erested t 
PEE eE ys And you too, Dr. Watson, must icine a 
to tell anyone about it,” said Frankland. not 


I assured him that I would tell no one. After some time I left 
his house and started for home. When I was sure that I was out of 
his sight, I cut across the moor and walked towards the stony hill 
over which the boy had disappeared. 


The sun was already sinking when T reached the top-of the 
hili. The long slopes below me were golden green on one side and 
a grey shadow on the other. It was very quiet. The boy was 
nowhere to be seen. But I could see the circle of stone huts 
beneath me. Just one of the huts had a bit of roof on it, for protection 
against bad weather. I got a bit excited. This must be the 
mysterious stranger’s hideaway. | 


: I approached the hut, walking very carefully. The stranger 
might be somewhere around. My nerves tingled with the sense of 
adventure. I threw my cigarette down, put my hand on my gun | 


and walked Swiftly towards the door. I looked into the hut ; it 
Was empty. 


But I had not come to the wrong place. This certainly was 
ace where the man lived. Some blankets rolled up in a 


Waterproof were lying there. The ashes of a fire were heaped up 


x à grate, Beside it lay some cooking utensils and a bucket half 
ull of Water. 


the pi 


In the centre of the hut, on a flat stone, lay some tinned food 


d bread. Under them lay a sheet of paper. “.Dr. Watson has 


Sone E. 
Å Coombe Tracey > wag written on it. ` 
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ute I stood there with the paper in my hac 
message could mean. It was me, not Sir Hee 
owed by this stranger. He had not fol] owed m. 
his little boy to track me. Perhaps noth 

about me was unknown to this stranger. If there was this one oe 
sage, I felt sure there would be others. I searched around the fa 

but did not find anything. I swore I would not leave the hut till] 


knew more about this man. 


For a min 
thinking what this 
who was being foll 
himself, but had sent 


on the rocks coming closer and closer. I sat in the darkest part of 
the hut, with the gun held tight in my hand. I wanted to see him 
before he could see me. There was a long pause which showed 
that he had stopped. Then, once more the foot steps approached 
and a shadow fell across the opening of the hut. 2 
“Tt’s a lovely evening, my dear Watson,” said a well-known 
voice. “ I really think that you’ll be more comfortable 
outside than in.” 
Exercise 


1. What information does Dr. Watson get from Laura Lyons ie | 
Why does he feel that she has not told him the complete truth? 

2, Frankland thinks he has gathered information that the police would 

interested in. What is it ? 3 


3. Dr. Watson wants to find out who the mysterious man 0 dyol 
What does he discover inside the stranger’s hide away l- DEY 


guess who the mysterious stranger is ? 


o 
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12. DEATH ON THE MOOR 


For a moment or two I sat breath] 
my ears. That cold, sharp, ironical voic 
person in the world. 


“Holmes !” I cried. “ Holmes!” 


ie Come out,” he said, “ and please be careful with the gun.” 


As I came out of the hut I saw Holmes Sitting ona st 
looked amused at my astonishment. He seemed a bit FE He - 
tired but his eyes were as alert as ever. In his tweed suit n ma 
cap, he looked like any other tourist on the moor Aa S an 


ess, hardly able to believe 
e could belong to only one 


“I am so happy to sée you,” T said as T wrung his hands. 
=“ Or more astonished ? ” said Holmes. “ Well you're not 
the only one surprised. I had no idea you had found my hiding 
place and were waiting in it for me until I was twenty paces ae 
from the door. When I saw the stub of a cigarette marked 
Bradley, Oxford Street,’ I knew my friend Watson was around ! 
Did you actually think I was a criminal ?” : 


“ I didn’t know who you w | 
ere but I was dete 
find out,” I said, - termined to 


= elie Watson !” said Holmes. “ How did you locate 
5S : erhaps you Saw me on the night of the convict hunt, when 
areless enough to allow the moon to come up behind me.” — 


“ Yes, I saw yo i : 
too,” I said. you that night and your boy has been observed 


Holme sana be that old gentleman with the telescope,” said 

brought e got up and peeped into the hut. “ Ah, Cartwright has 

Coomb my supplies. What’s this paper ? So, you've been to 
e Tracey to see Mrs. Laura Lyons ?” á : 


(73 ’ 
Yes,” I said. Se 
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gap which I was unable to fill earlier. Are you aware that St 


“ We both have 
Į put our notes together, 
case,” said Holmes. 


“ Well, I’m glad you are 
these -ea were getting too much for my nerves. But how 


did you come here ? J thought you were working in Baker Street,” 


I said. | Dine St | 
«That’s what I wanted you to think,” said Holmes. 


“You have used me and not trusted me !” I cried. : 

“ My dear fellow, you have been invaluable to me, as you — 
have always been. Forgive me if I have played this trick on you. - 
Had I accompanied you and Sir Henry, our minds would have — 
ked together. And also my presence would have warned our 


Į should have a complete picture of the 


wor. ZS 
enemy. I’ve also been able to get about, which I could not have — 


done had I been at the Hall. I will remain unknown till the right 


moment, ” said Holmes. 


“Then all my reports have been wasted !” I said, thinking — 


of all the pain and pride with which I had written them. Holmes ; 
took out a bundle of papers from his pocket. p 


“ Here are your reports, Watson. I made arrangements I 
them to get to me here, though I got them a day late. I ee 
compliment the keenness and intelligence you have shown n ; 
difficult and extraordinary case. Now tell me the results of yo 
visit to Coombe Tracey. ” ee 

Sitting in the twilight I told him about my conversation with | 
Laura Lyons. Ze r: as 

srk . . ; > ae il G 
-= “ This is important information,” said Holmes. It fills A 
apleton 


and Laura Lyons are intimately close 2”. asked Holmes. 
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been working on parallel lines and when as 


here. The responsibility and al] e 


: about t 


“ No, I didn’t know of any intimacy, ” Į Said 


“There's no doubt at all. They meet the 
have a certain understanding. Th 
it to detach his wife —.” 


| y write and th 
. 5 > 
1S 1S a useful weapon, we can tee 


“ His wife ? ” I looked astonished. 


“ The lady who passes as his sister, is act 


wife,” said Holmes. ually Stapleton’s 


“ Good Heavens, Holmes ! Are you sure ? But why th: 
£ But wh 
deception ?” I asked. ; why this 


“ Because she would be more useful to Stapletói as a free 


woman rather than as his Wife,” said Holmes, “°° "" 


“ So, it is he who is our enemy ! He’s the one who followed | 


, us in London ! And the warning must have been from her ee 


Isaid. “ But how did you know that she is his wife ?” 


“ Because he gave you a true autobiography on the first day 
he met you. He was once a schoolmaster in North England. Now, 
a schoolmaster is easy to trace. After a bit of investigation I found 4 


_ that a school had come to grief under shocking circumstances. 


ae man who owned it had a different name, and disappeared with 
\s-wife. The descriptions fitted the Stapletons and when I was 


t = 
old that the missing man was devoted to entomology, the 


identification was complete.” 


“ Your investigation has cleared that point. I didn’t know 
the the projected divorce between her and her husband. And 
= Bice She thinks Stapleton is an unmarried man she hopes to 
k me his wife,” said Holmes: PRERE E EA pee 
What happens when she finds out the truth ?” I asked. 
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_ If this woman is his wife, where does Laura Lyons 


us then. We’ll visit her tomorrow, Wel). 


youve left your charge alone for a rather 


« She might help 
| ‘ think 
Watson, don t you 
long time ? ”» said Holmes. 
It had become dark. 


« One last question, Holmes,” I said as I rose. “ What jg 


Stapleton after ? ” | 

“ jts murder, Watson—tefined, cold-blooded, deliberate 
murder. Don’t ask me for the particulars. My nets are closing on 
him, as his are on Sir Henry. With your help, Stapleton is already 
almost at my mercy. But there 1s one danger z he may strike 
before we do. Another day or two and my case will be complete, 


but until then guard Sir Henry as carefully as you can. I wish you a 


had not left him alone for so long today—Hark!"  ž 


A terrible scream — a long yell of horror and — 


pain — shattered the silence of the moor. 
“Oh, my God!” I gasped. “ What is it ?” 


We heard the cry again, louder and nearer and mote urgent | 
than before. Holmes peered out of the hut and whispered, ee ? 
isit?” Lknew from his voice that the man of iron was pee a 


the soul. 
“ There, I think,” I pointed into the darkness. 
“ No, there ! ” 


Once again we heard the agonised cry much ne eee deep: 
than before. There was now anew sound mingled with it. A f 


menacing sound which rose and fell like the constant mum 
the sea. Si 


“It’s the hound !” cried Holmes. “ Come on, Wa 
Great heavens, if we are too late!” 
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arer and Jouder 


atson ! 


Holmes started running towards the 
suddenly we heard one last despairing yel 
al] was silent once again. 


Holmes put his hand to his head anxiously. “ He h 
Watson. I was a fool to wait. And = eaten 
us, Se you, Watson, see what 
happens when you leave your charge alone. By heaven, if 
Sir Henry is dead, we'll avenge him ! ” 5 


moor, I followed hi 
m. 
l and a dul] thud. Then 


We ran fast, heading in the direction from where the sounds 
had come. We heard a low moan on our left. A ridge of rocks 
ended in a sheer cliff which overlooked a rocky slope. As we ran 
towards it we saw some dark irregular object. On coming close, 
we realized that it was the body of a man lying face downwards. 
The head doubled undér him at a horrible angle, the shoulders 
rounded and the body hunched together as if he were going to 
somersault. The body was very still as we bent over it. Holmes lit 


a match and exclaimed in horror — Sir Henry was lying in 
front of us ! 


We both remembered the peculiar reddish suit that Sir Henry 
had worn when he visited us the first time in Baker Street. We 
saw the same suit in the flickering light of the match. - 


< Oh, the brute !” I said with clenched fists. “ I’ll never 


forgive myself for leaving him alone.” 


ane I’m more to blame than you, Watson. In order to have a 

Client ee and complete case, I’ ve thrown away the life of my 

at niot How was I to know that he would come alone to the moor 
'8ht, despite my warning ? ” said Holmes in anguish. 


` That we should have heard his screams and yet were 
a E to help him ! Where is this hound ? And where te 
Picton ? He will have to answer for his deeds 1” T said. 
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UNab] 
St 


rs 2 


t he is punished. Both uncle and nephew 


“T]] see tha he 
been murdered by him. Now then, we mus prove the connection 
between the hound and Stapleton, said Holmes. 


n either side òf the body overwhelmed by this 


tood o 
We sto ght all our labours to such a 


sudden disaster which had brou 


piteous end. 

“ Well, tomorrow, there'll be plenty to do. Right now, we 
must take him to the Hall,” said Holmes. | 

“We must send for help, Holmes ! We cannot carry him al] 
the way to the Hall,” said I. “ Good heavens ! What are 
you doing ? “ASS. a J 

Holmes-had-Bteredacry ‘and bent over the body. Now he 
was dancing with joy ! T couldn't imagine him to be the’same 
serious and stern person. = 

“This man has a beard!” said he. “ He is not the baronet. 
He is the escaped convict.” We turned the body over and, sure 
enough, it was Selden. z 


Suddenly, it was all clear to me. I remembered that Sir Henry 


had told me how he had given his old clothes, boots and cap to 


Barrymore. Of course, Barrymore must have passed them on t0 
Selden. I told Holmes about it. 


“ So the clothes have been this man’s death,” said Holmes. 
“It’s clear that the hound had been provided with some article of 
Sir Henry’s — perhaps the boot which went missing in the 
hotel— and so he’s hunted this man down. I wonder how Selden 
knew that the hound was on his trail. A greater mystery 19 
was the hound loose on the moor ? Stapleton would not let } 
loose unless he had reason to believe that Sir Henry wou vy 
hére.: Well, first of all, let’s decide what to do with this body. 


73 the 
_ “Tsuggest that we put it in one of the huts till we ca. tell 
police about it.” 


[on 9) 


—— ae, 
ea a  ~——_aae 


“Exactly,” said Holmes, “ Hello Watson | 
» Watson ! 


stapleton himself. Not a word to show ek Look |! There’g 
SUSDicions » 


Stapleton came towards us. 
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this o = Watson, whatever are you doing on the moor at 
ir Henr is Paes ? But, dear me, is someone hurt ? It’s not 
Card g sha ‘ £ said Stapleton as he bent over the dead man. I 
tP Intake of breath and his cigar fell from his fingers. 


5 W i : 39 
c ho is this ?” he stammered.- 
t > 
S Selden, the escaped convict, ” I said. 


QO 


sigá 


did he die ? ” asked Stapleton. 


“Oh dear ! How. | 

“He must have fallen over these rocks and broken his neck. 
My friend and I were strolling on the moor when we heard his 
cry,” I said. 


“1 too heard the cry and came out. I was a bit uneasy 
about Sir Henry, ” Said Stapleton. 7 z 
“Why about Sir Henry in particular ? ” I asked. 
“Because I had suggested that he come over. But he didn’t, 
When I heard cries on the moor, I naturally became alarmed for 
his safety. By the way, did you hear anything other than Selden’s 
cry ?” asked Stapleton. = 
e GGICE No,” said Holmes. We didn’t. Did you ae ae 
“ No,” said Stapleton. 
“ What do you mean then ?” asked Holmes. 


“ Oh, you know the stories about the hound. It is said to be- 


heard at night on the moor. I was wondering if you'd heard 
anything,” said Stapleton. 
“ We did not hear anything,” said I. a 
“ Well, what is your theory of this poor fellow’s death ? 
asked Stapleton. a 


“| think anxiety and exposure had driven him of his head: 


] 
He has been running wild on the moor and must have eventual y 


fallen and broken his neck, ” I said. 


: KA hat 
“That seems a reasonable answer,” said Stapleton. y 
- do you think, Mr Sherlock Holmes ? ” aid 
Holmes bowed his compliments at being identified. He S | 
“ You are quick at identification.” -= ae ice 
ra - 1 


E K y(n | eee j . S 

Well, we have been expecting you in these parts A, 
Dr. Watsoi came down. You are in time to see 4 trag 
said Stapleton. | = 


00 


I know. 


a 


c6 A 1 Z 
Yes, indeed ! T’ll take an unpleasant m 
London with me tomorrow, ” said Holmes “mory back to 


“ Oh, you return tomorrow ?” 


Said Sta let 
will solve some of these mysteries w pleton. 


hich have been 

“ One cannot always succeed. 
facts and not legends ọr rumours. It 
case,” said Holmes. 


“Thope you 
Puzzling us.” 
An Investigator must hive 
has been an unsatisfactory 


“ I would suggest -taking this body to m 
, y house, b 
sister would be frightened. It will be safe here till the e k 
said Stapleton. TES, 


So, we covered the convicts face and, fesi 


a` 


sting stapleton’s 


hospitality, Holmes and Í set off to Baskerville Hal. 


“ What a nerve he has !” said Holmes. “How he pulled 
himself together in the face of what must have been a shock, when 
he found the wrong man dead ! I told you in London, Watson, that 
we’ ve never had an enemy more worthy of our steel ! I was sorry 
he had seen me. But now I think my presence may make him 
cautious. On the other hand, he might go ahead with his plans at 
once. Like most clever criminals he is a little too confident and 
thinks that he has deceived us.” 
< Why can’t we arrest him at once ?” I asked. 

E ni Suppose we did arrest him, what could we prove against 
ned If he were acting through a human agent, we could get 
ome evidence. But to drag this legendary dog into the case would — 


m | 
ake the Court laugh at us,” said Holmes. 


© you 
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: connection between the hound and 
; : ae an ae the hound. We heard it, but have 
man’s death. as on Selden’s trail. No, Watson, we have no case to 
proof that ` i have to depend on what Laura Lyons tells us, 
present. i te true identity is disclosed to her. And I have a 
Ree I hope by tomorrow we'll have the upper hand at 
last” said Holmes. 5 5 
He said nothing else but walked deep in thought as far as the 
Baskerville gates. I asked him if he was coming in. 


“Yes,” said Holmes. “ It’s no use remaining in concealment 
any more. But- Watson, don't mention the hound to Sir Henry, Let 
him think that Selden’s-death was ‘as Stapleton wanted usto 
believe. He is to dine with-them tomorrow, so it’s no use — 


at 


frightening him. Also,-you must excuse yourself and let him go < 
there alone. And now, I think we are both ready for supper ! oe 
Exercise Si 


1. “You have used me and not trusted me ! ” 
“Then all my reports have wasted !” 


Both these sentences suggest that Watson is hurt. Why do vi 2 J 
he is hurt ? What explanation does, Holmes give for no pai A 
‘trusted’ Watson ? ; ; 


; ees Knows 
2. Sherlock Holmes thinks Laura Lyons might help him once she kno 


! Fe him? 
the truth about Stapleton’s identity. Why and how will she help n ee 
3. Why do Watson and Holmes think that the dead man is Sit He > ; 


How do they find out who he really is ? a 


4. What is Stapleton’s immediate reaction when he sees tha adden 
man is not Sir Henry ? Is he satisfied when Holmes tells hti 
_ must have died ? Why ? ia | 


‘5: “Why cannotHolmes arrest Stapleton immediately ? — 
6. When did you guess that Stapleton is the villain ? 


= 
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13. FIXING THE NETS 


Sir Henry was more pleased than sy 
Holmes. Over a belated dinner we to] 
experience on the moor. Of course, we di 
hound. I had the unpleasant duty of breaki 
death to the Barrymores. To him it may 
Mrs. Barrymore wept bitterly. 


Tprised to See Sherlock - 
d the baronet of Our 
d not tell him about the 
ng the news of Selden’s 
have been a relief, but 


“ How about the case ? ” asked Sir Henry. “ Have you 
been able to solve anything at all.? Watson and I don’t seem to 
understand anything. We have had one experience though We? ve 
heard the hound..on the. moor-and Can swearitis not-all 
superstition. If you. can muzzle this dog and chain him, I'll 
proclaim you the greatest detective of all time ! ” 


“TJ think I can catch this hound if you help me, ” 
said Holmes. 


“ Pll do whatever you tell me to do,” said the baronet. 


“Good ! If you do all I ask you to do without asking 


any questions, I think our case will be solved very soon. 
I have no —”. 


at the wall. 


“ What is it 2” we both’cried. | ‘yee 
As he looked down I could see that he was trying hard - 
to control his emotions. 


“ = <= id. 
Excuse the admiration of a connoisseur ”, he a 
À Series of portraits is very fine. I suppose they ar 
mily portraits 2° Pa 
“Everyone,” said Sir Henry. 
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Holmes suddenly stopped talking and stared over my head ‘| 


“ J suppose you know their names. Who is this Cavalier 


opposite me — the one with the black velvet and the lace 9 » 


asked Holmes. 

“ Ah, him ! I think you should know about him. He is the 
wicked Hugo who started the Hound of the Baskervilles. We’re 
not likely, to forget him,” said Sir Henry. 


“ He does seem a quiet and meek man though his eyes 
look evil,” said Holmes. 


Holmes did not say anything more about the picture again, 
but appeared quite fascinated by it. During dinner he stared at it 
quite often. Later whe#-Sir-Henry-had-gone to his room, Holmes 


took me back to the banquet-hall. He hada candle in his hand, 
which he held up against the portrait. 


“Do you see anything there ? she asked me. 


I looked hard at the portrait. Hugo’s face looked very 
severe, prim and hard. He had a firm-set,-thin-lipped mouth and 
cold, intolerant eyes. He had on a plumed hat, curling love-locks 
on either side of his face and a white lace collar. 


“Does he remind you of anyone ? ” asked holmes. 
“ His jaws look a bit like Sir Henry’s,” I said. 
“ Very slightly,” said Holmes. “ But wait ! ” 


He stood on the chair, held the candle in his left hand and 
curved his right arm over the broad hat and round the ringlets. 


“ Good heavens ! ” I cried. “ That’s Stapleton !” 


Ah ! Now you see it ! My eyes have been trained 1 
examine faces, not their trimmings. This fellow Stapleton i$ # 
Baskerville, and he wants his-inheritance. This picture 1? 
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suppli = } | 
ee Res us with one of our most obvious links. We’ve got him 
ee atson ! He can’t escape us,” said Holmes. 


befo Twas up early in the morning but Holmes had got up 
re me. I saw him coming up the drive while I was dressing. 


infer lve sent a report from Grimpen to ete 

artis : them of Selden’s death. Also, I’ve got in touch wi 
Sir = h who will be worrying about me. Now we must see 
J; said Holmes. “ Ah, here he is !” 
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“ Good morning, Holmes,’ 
our plans now ? = | 
« Well, I understand that you are to dine with the 
ons tonight ? ” said Holmes. | 
“ Yes. I hope you will also accompany us. They are i 
hospitable people and will want to meet you too,” said Sir Henry, 


" said the baronet. “ What ane 


Staplet 


“Tm afraid Watson and I have to go back to. London 


immediately,” said Holmes. : = 

“To London ! ” exclaimed Sir Henry. “ I thought you were 
going to see me through this business. The Hall and the moor are 
not very pleasant places to be alone ins” =: 


“ My dear fellow, you must trust me and do exactly what 
I tell you. Tell the Stapletons that Watson and I have returned to 


London on some urgent business. We hope to.be back soon. Don't 


- forget to give them this message. One more thing, Sir Henry. I 


would like you to drive to Merripit House. Send your trap back, 
however. And let the Stapletons know that you intend to walk 
home,” said Holmes. 


“ To walk across the moor, at night ! ” cried Sir Henry. 
“ But that’s exactly what you’ve told me not to do.” 


“ This time you can do it without any fear. I’m confident 
that you can do it and it is essential that you should do tt, 
said Holmes. 


“ Then I will do it,” said the baronet. : 

“ However, if you value your life, do not go a 
the moor in any direction save along the path that leads from 
Mernipit House to Grimpen Road,” said Holmes. | 7 


ross 


“ I will do what you say,” said Sir Henry. 
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_ would leave for London but I did not know t 


Ye would 


“ Good ! Watson and I wil] leave soon iite 
are going to Coombe Tracey on the way. “ Wata breakfast, We 
things here to assure you that he will be back” eee — his 
gos - i O 
J was very surprised with Holmes’ a : mes. 
remember Holmes telling Stapleton the E dace did 
that he 


hat I was to go with 


him. Nor did I understand how we could both be away at such 
such a 


dangerous time, leaving Sir Henry all alone. Of co ; 

not argue with Holmes over this. So, we bade ri ee I could 
and in a couple of hours we were at the Coombe te geodoye 
A small boy was waiting for us at the station. ey station. 


See} 


“ Any orders, sir 2. heasked. “oon! isas 


“ Yes, Cartwright. Take this train to town. As soon as you 
reach London, send a telegram to Sir Henry in my name to say 
that if he finds the pocket book which, I think, I’ve left behind 


he is to send it by registered post to Baker Street.” 
“ Yes, sir,” said Cartwright. 


: Ang ask at the station office if there is a message for 
€, please,” said Holmes. . 


= bey returned with a telegram which Holmes handed 
ran : “Telegram received. Coming down with unsigned 
t. Arrive five-forty — LESTRADE.’ 


to me. 
warran 


said Ho} That is in answer to my telegram sent in the morning,” 
his he} mes. “ He is the best police officer around. We might need 
P: Now, Watson, it’s time we visited Mrs. Laura Lyons.” 


> slowly began to understand his plan. He would use the 

2 Convince the Stapletons that we were in London, while 

actually return at the moment we were needed. 
OF 


baronet 


OT a 


— 


f mentioned by Sir Henry to the 


ndon, i 
That telegram from Lo suspicions they may still have. 


Stapletons, would remove any | 
Mrs. Laura Lyons was in her office. Sherlock Holmes’ 
directness and frankness surprised her. He came straight t 
the point. | | | 
« f'm investigating the circumstances waga led to the 
death of Sir Charles Baskerville,” said Holmes. “ My frien d 


Watson, has passed on all the information you gave him. However, 


he tells me that you have withheld some vital information.” 


“ What have I withheld ? ” asked Laura Lyons defiantly, 


“ You have confessed that you asked Sir Charles to meet 


you at the gate at 10 O° clock. We know that that was the place 
and hour of his death. What you have not told us is how these - 


events are connected.” 


“ There is no connection,” she said firmly. 


“ In that case it’s a rather extraordinary coincidence. But — 


I think we will find the connection after all. Frankly, Mrs. Lyons, 
we regard this case as murder, and the evidence may implicate 
not only your friend, Mr. Stapleton, but also his wife. 


Mrs. Lyons sprang from her chair. “ His wife !” she cried. ; 


c6 J > “ : $ ho uF 
It’s no longer a secret,” said Holmes. “‘ The person a 


has passed for his sister is actually his wife.” 


| 
é , s 5 A = k 2 . n l 
His wife ! ” she said again. “ He is not a married man: 


Prove it to me. And if you can...!” Her fierce eyes said mo 
than words. 


rte : 7 he 
"== Thave come prepared to do so,” said Holmes 2 
drew several papers from his pocket. “ Here is a photog! 
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he couple taken in York four ea 

; i and Mrs. Vandeleur ” but I’m p eei i i 
ereite three written descriptions by trustworthy pS nn 
vip. and MIS. Vandeleur, who at that time kept St. Ohare 
Mk Read them, and see if you can doubt their identi = 


She glanced at them and then looked at us 


“ Mr. Holmes,” she said, “ this man offered to ma 
if I divorced my husband. Why has he lied to me ? But sata me 
that I was nothing more than a tool in his hands. Why Keak 

be faithful to him when he has betrayed me ? Why should I protect 
him from the consequences of his own wicked acts Ask me what 
you like, Mr. Holmes, I will tell you everything ! One thing I do 
swear to you : when I wrote the letter, I never dreamed of any 


t is endorsed 


desperately, 


_ harm to the old gentleman. He had been my kindest friend.” 


| “ I believe you, madam,” said Sherlock Holmes. “ To 
recite the events will be painful to you. Perhaps, it will be easier 
if I tell you what occurred, and you can then correct me if I make 


any mistakes. The sending of this letter was suggested to you 
by Stapleton ? ” i 


“ He dictated it,” she said: 


= - Suppose he said that you would receive help from 

Tacs i: es for the legal expenses connected with your divorce. 

an er you had sent the letter he asked you not to keep the 
Pointment ? ” asked Holmes. 


Paid th “ He said it would hurt his self-respect if any other man 
ew ese expenses for me. Even though he was poor, he said, - 
uld use his Jast penny to help me,” said Mrs. Lyons. 


Of Sir z And then you heard nothing until you read the reports 
arles’ death in the papers ?” asked Holmes. 


nn 


ce No.” 
d he made you swear that you would say nothing 
bout ental with Sir Charles ? ” asked Holmes, 
about y 


He did. He said that the death was very mysterious - 
“ He did. He 


d that I would certainly be suspected if the facts were known, 
and that I w : 


He frightened me into being silent.’ 
“ Did you suspect him 7?” asked Holmes. 


She hesitated and said, “ I knew him, but if he had been — 
faithful to me, I would have stood by him.” = 


“ I think you have had a fortunate escape,” said Holmes. : 
“You have had him in your power and he knew it, but still you — 
are alive. Well, thank you and good morning to you, Mrs. Lyons. : 


You will probably hear from us again.” 


That evening we waited for the train from London to come 


in. “ Our case is nearly finished, Watson,” said Holmes. Z I ae 
soon be able to solve and present it. I shall be very surprise if - 


is not cleared before we go to bed tonight.” 
The London express came roaring into the station ay 
Lestrade jumped out. We all three shook hands. 


“ Anything good ? ” asked Lestrade. 


“ The biggest thing for years !” said Holmes. 2 We 2 
have two hours to start. I think we should have some dinner a 5 
then, Lestrade, we will give you a breath of the pure nighe 
Dartmoor. Never been there ? Well, I don’t think you'll & A 
forget your first visit ! ” 
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Exercise 


Sherlock Holmes appears to b 

eae 7 © very j i 
Baskerville’s portrait. Why ? Does Witten i in Hu o 
what Holmes is trying to suggest ? 7 lately realize 
Does Sherlock Holmes really inten 


d goi 
What does he tell the baronet to do soing back to London ? 


a 
Why does Holmes ask Cartwrj 


; ; ght to send 
Sir Henry from London ? — a telegram to 


What is Laura Lyons’ reaction when 


that Stapleton is a married man ? What i 
give him ? 


‘Holmes tells her 
nformation does she 
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14, THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLEs | 


One 0 | 
to tell anyone about his plans until they were fulfilled. This wag 


part of his nature, which loved to dominate and surprise those 
around him. Also, I suppose his professional caution did not allow 
him to confide fully in anyone. Of course, this was very trying 
for his agents and assistants. I have often suffered under it, byt 
never more so than during our long drive in the darkness. I felt 
the cold wind on my face, and the dark and empty spaces on either 
side of the road told me that we were back on the moor. 


We could not talk much about the case due to the presence 
of the coach driver. I was relieved once we had passed Frankland’s 
house and were nearing the Hall. We got off near the gates and 


sent the coach back to Coombe Tracey. Then we started walking: 


towards Merripit House. 

“ Are you armed, Lestrade,” asked Holmes. 

The police detective smiled and said, “ Yes.” 

“ Good ! Watson and I are also ready for emergencies,” 
said Holmes. 

“ You are very secretive about this case, Mr. Holmes,” 
said Lestrade. 

“It’s a waiting game,” said Holmes. 

“ It is a rather gloomy place,” said Lestrade with a shivel 
“I can see the lights of a house ahead of us.” 
“ Yes ! That is Merripit House and the end 9° 
journey.” said Holmes. “ Please walk on tiptoe and whispe 
Imes stopped 


f ouf 
” 


_ We moved cautiously along the track, but Ho 
us two hundred yards from the: house. 
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f Sherlock Holmes’ defects was that he did not like — 


ne aaa e 


“We’ll wait here,” he said. “ 
4 d Wi > . 
and make our ambush at the right e'll hide behind these rocks 


time. 
this hollow. You know the house a Lestrade, you Te 


; nd pl 
forward quietly and see what they are ig nee Creep 
Es on’t let them 


- know that they are being watched ! ” 


I tiptoed down the path and 
eS stooped behi 
Creeping in the dark, I reached a point a te, ka 
straight through the uncurtained window ere T could look 


Ther = Henry and Stapleton were sitting at a table smoking. 
and: S coffee and wine on the table. Stapleton was talking 
femed very excited. | 


any Ps baronet lookd very pale and did not seem to be paying 
across a to Stapleton. May be, the thought of the lonely walk 
e moor was weighing heavily on his mind. As I watched 
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them, Stapleton left the room while Sir Henry filled his glass again 
and leaned back. I heard a door creaking and the sound of boots 
on gravel. I saw Stapleton open a lock and entey an outhouse. 
There was a curious scuffling noise inside. A minute later Į heard 
the key turn once again, and Stapleton went back to the house. 
I crept back to my companions and told them all I had seen. 


, © : 
“ You mean the lady is not in there, Watson 9 » 
asked Holmes.‘ 
“No,” I said. 


I wonder where she can be,” said Holmes. “ There is ne 


light in anyother room except in the kitchen.” 


“Fean't-think where she is,” I said. 


A dense, white fog was moving slowly in our direction — 


and settled like a wall on the Grimpen Mire. Holmes muttered 
impatiently as he saw it drifting in our direction. 


“ It’s moving towards us, Watson,” he said. 
“Ts it serious ? ” I asked. 


“ Very,” said Holmes. “ The one thing that can: spoil my 
plans. Sir Henry should be out now, it’s already ten O° clock. Our 


success and even his life depends on his coming out before the} 


fog settles on the path.” 


The night was clear and fine above us. The stars shone. 


bright and the moon bathed the whole scene in its soft light. But 
every minute the fog was moving closer to the house. 


“ If he is not out in fifteen minutes, the fog will be over 
the path and we will be unable to see anything. Let’s move 0? 1o 
higher grounds but not too far. Hark ! I can hear him,” sa 
Holmes as he put his ears to the ground. | 
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the Silence of the moor 
Into the fog. The steps 


The sound of quick Steps broke 
Crouching among the stones we stared 
rew louder and then Sir Henry Stepped out of the fo Hel 
around in surprise as he emerged into the Clear sta zi ee 
walked swiftly along the path, passed close to where a t. He 
went up the slope behind us. As he walked he glanced ae glee 
over his shoulders, like a man who is ill at ease. E 
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« Hist |” cried Holmes, and I Baek the sharp ¢lick Of a 
pistol cocking. “ Look out ! It’s coming - | 

There was a thin, crisp continuous patter from somewhere. 
The fog was about forty metres away from us and we stare dint, 
it with fear. I was at Holmes’ elbow and a glance at his face 


“showed me that he was pale. But his eyes were shining brightly, 
Suddenly, Holmes gave a start and his lips parted in amazement. 


At the same moment Lestrade yelled in terror and threw himself 
face downwards on the ground. I sprang to my feet, pistol in hand 
and stared at the dreadful shape which had sprung on us from the 
fog. It was a hound. An enormous black hound,- but one that no 


human had ever seen. Fire burst from its mouth, its eyes glowed | 
° With a smouldering glare and its muzzle and dewlap were outlined 


in flickering flame. Never has anyone in his dreams ever seen such 
a savage, more appalling and more hellish creature than the dark 
form which sprang out of the fog. 


‘With long bounds the huge creature leapt towards | 
Sir Henry. We were so shocked that we let it pass us before we 
recovered our nerve. Then Holmes and I both fired and the hound 
gave a hideous howl. At least one of us had hit him, but that did 


not stop him. He bounded onwards. Far away on the path we saw 


Sir Henry turn round, his face white, his hands raised in horror, 


staring helplessly at the approaching hound. 


But that cry of pain from the hound made our feat 
disappear. If he was vulnerable, he was mortal, and if we coul 
wound him, we could kill him. Never have I seen a man run as 
Holmes ran that night. As we flew up the track, we could heat 
scream after scream from Sir Henry and the deep roar of 


_ hound. I was in time to,see the hound spring on its victim, 


“him to the ground and reach for his, throat. But the next 1° 
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NN ley, 


Holmes had emptied. five barrels of his 
1 of pain and a viciou i pot 

a last how _  Ous snap in the air it rol] i 

pack, four feet pawing furiously, and then it fell limp it pm i 

I bent down and Pressed my gun to its hea a 

necessary as the giant hound was already dea 


gun into the hound. With 


_ Sir Henry lay unconscious where he had fallen. We tore 


away his collar, and Holmes breathed a prayer of gratitude when 


we saw that there was no wound. We had saved him in time. 
Already, Sir Henry’s eyelids shivered and he tried to move. 
Lestrade thrust his brandy bottle between the baronet’s teeth. 


“ My God, Holmes ! ” he whispered. “ What was it 2” 
“Ts dead, whatever it is,” said Holmes. “ We have Kille d 


- the family. ghost once and for ever.” 


A terrible creature lay in front of us. Even now his huge 
jaws seemed to be dripping with a bluish flame. His small cruel 
eyes were ringed with fire. I put my hand on its glowing muzzle 
and as I held my fingers up they glowed in the night. 


“Phosphorus,” I said. 


“ A very clever preparation,” said Holmes. “ There is no 


_ Smell which might have interfered with his power of scent. We | 


are sorry, Sir Henry, for having exposed you to such fear. I was- 


_ Prepared for a hound, not for a creature like this. Also, the fog 


gave us little time to receive him.” 
“ You have saved my life! ” said Sir Henry. 


; “ Having first endangered it,” said Holmes. “ Can 
you Stand ? 3? | 
of brandy,” said Sir Henry. 


(73 a 
Give me another mouthful Sats 
to' do now ?” 


“Now, if you will help me up. What are you'going 
-107 | 


« We'll leave you here. If you wait, one of us will go i 


the Hall with you,” said Holmes. | 
He tried to get up but staggered. We helped him to a roc, 
where he sat with his face buried in his hands. 

« We'll leave you now,” said Holmes. “ We have got our 
case, but not the man. We must not delay and let him get away. 
I doubt if he’ll be at his house. He must have heard the shots and 
got away.” 7 

“ We were far away. Perhaps, he didn’t hear them through 
the fog ” I said. 3 
“ He would have followed, to call the hound off, ” said 


Holmes. “No, he must have gone:by now, but let’s check the - 


house once.” 


The front door was open, so we rushed in and searched. | 
the place. There was no sign of Stapleton. One bedroom on the : 


upper floor was locked. 


a noise.” 


caught our eye and we stared at it in amazement. 


This room was a sort of museum of insects and butterflies. 
In the centre of the room there was a beam and to it a figure was 
tied. We quickly dpened the bonds and tore off the gag and 
Mrs. Stapleton sank to the floor. As her head fell on her chest I 
saw the red mark of a whip lash across her neck. “ The brute’! 


said Holmes. “ Here, Lestrade, give her some brandy: 
She’s fainted.” CM 


“Ts he ‘safe r she asked when she recovered. £ Has 


heescaped?” 
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_“ There ig someone in there,” said Lestrade. “ I heard — 


Holmes kicked the door open and we moved in with guns . Z 
in hand. But there was no sign of Stapleton there. Another object ~ 


| 


“ He cannot escape us, madam,” said Fdlis 

“ No, I don’t mean my husband. Sir H fe 
| : -Sir Henry? Ig h ” 
she asked. i : He a 
c6 Yes.” ; j 
“And the hound ? ” she asked. 
“It is dead,” said Holmes. 


“ Thank God’! Oh, the villain ! See how he’s treated me.” . 
she. said, showing us her arms. We stared in horror. Her arms Wee 
bruised terribly. 

“ You bear him no goodwill, madam,” said Holmes. “ Tell 
us where we:can find him and atone if you have'ever helped ‘him 
in his evil work.” pet Gag eee 


we wat 


= He must have fled to an old tin mine on an island in the 


_Grimpen Mire. He kept his hound there too. He had prepared the 


place to hide there,” she said. - 


The fog was very dense and it was evident we could do 
nothing till it lifted. We left Lestrade in charge of the house, while 
Holmes and I went back with Sir Henry to Baskerville Hall. We 
could not hide the truth about the Stapletons from him. He was 
devastated by Mrs. Stapleton’s deception, by the betrayal of the 
woman he had loved. The shock of the night’s adventure had 
shattered him and he lay delirious with fever. Dr. Mortimer 
attended on him a few hours later. 


“ On the morning after the death of the hound, 
Mrs. Stapleton led us to a path which went into the heart of the 
Mire. She led us on to her husband’s tract with such eagemnes 
that we realized how cruel he must have been to her. We left- her 
Standing on a narrow strip of firm ground. From here we could 
See a small wand planted here and there. It showed where the path | 
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d from tuft to tuft of rushes in the Mire. One false Step 

d we would have been in the quagmire. Only once we saw a 
an hat someone had passed that way before us. A dark object 
trace eee amidst a tuft of cotton grass. Holmes stepped off 
cuits get it and sank to his waist. Had we not been there to 
pull him up he would have died. He held up an old black boot; | 


“ It’s Sir Henry’s black boot,” he said. 
“ Thrown away by Stapleton in his flight” I asked, 


zigzagge 


“ Exactly. He must have had it in his hand after using | 


to set the hound on the baronet’s track: When he realized the game 
ase up, he must have run still clutching it. He must have thrown 
it away at this. point of his flight--We know that he.came:at least 


i 


this far in safety.” 


But more than that we were never destined to know, — 


though there was very much we might guess. There was no 
chance of finding footsteps in the Mire. However, as we reached 
firmer ground beyond the Mire, we looked around eagerly but did 
- not find any. It seemed Stapleton never reached the island he had 
prepared for his refuge. Somewhere in the heart of the great 


Grimpen Mire, this cold and cruel-hearted man is forever bundi : 


Exercise 


1. Can you describe what Watson sees through the window in Merripit 


House ? Who is not in the room ? 


2. “ Hist, look out !-Iťs coming.” Who is Holmes refering to Cy 
you describe briefly what happens next ? i 


| 
. ,.3. Where does Mrs. Stapleton take Watson and Holmes the nex 


morning ? Do they find Stapleton ? What has happened to jim z 


yee HA LTT Mj eG 


ie hee oe es 
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15. A RETROSPECTION 


It was the end of November. Th 
Holmes and I sat on either side of a bl 
in Baker Street. We were discussing 
mystery. Sir Henry and Dr. Mortimer were in London o 
their way to that long voyage which had been suggested > 
Sir Henry’s recovery. They had visited us earlier in the afternoon 
so naturally we were discussing this particular case. 


e night was raw and foggy, 
azing fire in our Sitting room 
the details of the Baskerville 


“The case from Stapleton’s point of view Was simple and 
direct. In the beginning because we did not know the motives of 
his actions and could learn only part of the facts, it Seemed a Very 
complex case. I have had itwo conversations with Mrs. Stapleton 
and now the case. is completely solved,” said Holmes. 


“ Do you think you can give me a summary of the case 
from memory ?.” Iasked. 


` “Certainly,” said Holmes. “ But I cannot guarantee giving 
you all the facts. You can suggest anything I may have forgotten.” 


“ My inquiries proved right that Stapleton was indeed a 
Baskerville. He was the son of Rodger Baskerville, the younger 
brother of Sir Charles, who fled to South America to escape 
Prosecution for several crimes. He was believed to have died 
unmarried, but he did marry and have a son. This son, also named 
Rodger, married Beryl, a beautiful woman from Costa Rica. After 
stealing a lot of public money, he changed his name to Vandeleur 
and fled to England, where he opened a school in Yorkshire. The 


Schoo] began well, but later lost all its reputation. The Vandeleurs 


hen Changed their name to Stapleton. He brought the remains 
of his fortune, his evil schemes and his taste for entomology, 
South England. = = 


lil 


RG ar 


uiries and found out that only two liy & 
Baskerville fortune. When he went to 
hazy, but that he had meant mischi ef 
from the outset was evident from the way in Mee he took hig 
we with him pretending she was his sister. He had alreg dy 
decided to use her as a decoy, but how — that he had not as yet 
planned. His first task, however, was to settle himself near his 
ancestral home. Next, of course, was to cultivate friendship With 
Sir Charles Baskerville and the neighbours. : 


“ He then made inq 
came between him and the 
Devonshire his plans were 


“ Sir Charles himself told him about the family hound and — 


thus prepared the way for his own death. Stapleton had already 


heard from Dr. Mortimer that the baronet was a heart patient. — 


Horn J $ 


He had also heard that Sir Charles believed in this family 
legend. 
Sir Charles’ death. | 


“ Having conceived the idea, he proceeded to carry it out - 
with finesse. An ordinary schemer would have used an ordinary = 
savage hound. But Stapleton used artificial means to make this - 
creature look diabolical. He bought the dog from a reputed dealer a 
in London. It was the strongest and most savage in their ' 


- possession. He brought it by the North Devon railway e 


that people would not see it, and hid it on an island i 
Grimpen Mire. SE ; oi 


_“ Now he had to wait for a chance to put his pl 


ansinto 


action. He lurked around the moor several times with this dog 


but did not get a chance to attack Sir Charles. It was on bee g 
fruitless occasions that the peasants had seen the hound and E A 
tolbelieve-in the legend. He had hoped that his wife would he p : 


, him in his evil plan, but she refused. Threats and blows ~ 


not make her help him. Thus, for some ‘time. Stapleton ™ T 


‘at 4 deadlock. 
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So his ingenious mind immediately started planning 5 


“ Then he found a way. By 
he influenced Mrs. Laura Lyons, 
divorced her husband. But then 
jr Charles was leaving the Hall 
act at once. He, therefore, forced Mrs. Lyons to write that lett 

to Sir Charles and then later persuaded her not to kee ae 
appointment. Thus he got the chance he had been-waiting for ; 


Presenting himself as a bachelor 

He promised to marry her if she 

he heard from Dr. Mortimer that 
and going to London. He had to 


“ He got back from Coombe Tracey in time to paint the 
dog with phosphorus and bring himo the gate. The hound incited : 
by its master, sprang over the gate and ran after Sir Charles, who 
ran screaming in terror down the Yew Alley. At the end of the 
Alley Sir Charles had a heart attack and collapsed. The hound had 
stayed on the grassy path, that is why no other footprints apart 


_ from Sir Charles” were seen. On seeing him lying so still, the dog 
_ must have sniffed him but finding him dead turned away. It was 


then that it left its footprint which Dr. Mortimer saw. The hound 


was called off and taken back to Grimpen Mire, and a mystery 
had been created. ~ 


“ Now, you can see how cunningly this plan was made ~ 
and carried out. It would really have been impossible to make a 
Case against the murderer. His only accomplice, the hound, could 
never betray him. Both the women involved in this case were 
Suspicious about him, Mrs. Stapleton knew about his plans and ` 
the hound. Mrs. Laura Lyons knew neither of these things but did 
have her suspicions. Both, however, would not betray him as they 


Were under his influence. 


“ Possibly Stapleton did not know about the existence of 
ân heir in Canada. When he learnt from Dr. Mortimer about the 
arrival of Sir Henry Baskerville, his first idea was: to kill: himin ` 

Ondon itself. Since he did not trust his wife, he did not want to 
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ught her to London with him and they 

He kept his wife imprisoned in he; 
Mortimer to Baker Street and then 
wife had guessed what he was up 


leave her alone. So he bro 
stayed at a private hotel. 
room,while: he followed Dr. 
to Northumberland Hotel. His 


to, but she dared not wam Sir 
her husband. So, she adopted the expedient of cutting out words 


from the newspaper and sending the letter to warn Sir Henry about 


the danger he was in. 


«jt was essential for Stapleton to get some-article of _ 
Sir Henry’s in case he had to use the dog. Here, the chambermaid _ 


was, bribed; to help him: She brought him the new boot, which 


was useless’ for:Stapleton’s. plan:So:he had it put back and 
obtained the old one-— a most instructive incident. | immediately, 


concluded that we were dealing with a real hound. No other 
supposition could explain why one would want an old boot. - 


“ The next day when Sir Henry and Dr. Mortimer visited 


Henry. She was very frightened of- . 


us, Stapleton followed them in the cab. I-am inclined to think that 


Stapleton’s career of crime was not limited to this single — 

Baskerville affair. We had an example of his readiness of resource | 
that morning when he got away from us so successfully and also 
of his boldness in sending back my own name to me through the i 


cabman. He had realized that I had taken over the case and there 
was no chance for him there, so he returned to Dartmoor and 
awaited Sir Henry’s arrival.” pee 


__ “One moment,” said I. “ You have described every thing 


j+ 
2 


correctly, but one point is unexplained. What happened to the ie 


hound, when its master was away in London ? ” 


WE “JvamisurecStapleton:had: a confidant. It-is- unlike | 


however, that he, Stapleton, told himvhis full:plans. There was: 
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hound when his master was away, though h 
known the purpose for which the beast i ria ee have 
disappeared from the country... * -ms man has 


“ The Stapletons then went back : | 
Sir Henry and you followed. One Be ee writs a: Later, 
stood at that time. You will remember that I E N myself 
on which the printed words had been stuck. In doing so eae 
faint shell of jasmine. The perfume suggested ‘that ‘a POERA a : 
involved and already my thoughts turned towards the Stapleton: ‘ 
aS ee that a hound was involved and guessed who the 


ie cutee I had to watch Stapleton. This I could not have 
= ee sis you:and stayed at the Hall. It would 
meee: z eton on his guard. I came there secretly and stayed 
eee tatcy: I used the hut on the moor only when it was 
i aa artwright stayed with me, disguised as a country boy. 
Gua te food and clean linen. When I watched 
hatia Happenin S ept an eye on you. IHS way I knew all 


F e already told you that your reports. were 
ey wees orwarded from Baker Street to Coombe Tracey. 
biography Pre useful, especially the piece about Stapleton’s 
taa ie able to identify the couple and knew at last how - 
incident of Case did become a bit complicated through the 
You clea, X CSCaped convict and Barrymore’s night walks. But 
‘ ared: that up very. éffectively.' aeni Coated? vas 
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“ By the time you discovered me on the moor I had solved knew that the hound was bein 


; & kept in the oy 

the mystery, but had no case to present to a jury. Even | evening that Sir Henry was coming to dinner. hoe i 

’s attempt on Sir Henry’s life on the night the convict husband of attempting murder. There was a furibus scene and for 
p re > ive us enoùgh proof. There was no alternative but - the first time he told her that she had a rival in his love. He 
a 3 hon ranted To do so, we had to use Sir Henry, alone |, faithfulness turned in an instant to hatred, and he saw that she 
a arently unprotected, as a bait. We did so and, at the cost would betray him. Thus he tied her up, giving her no chance to 
> oe shock to our client, succeeded in completing our case warn Sir Henry. He hoped that when Sir Henry’s death was put 
: i driving Stapleton to his death. That Sir Henry should have | downto the curse of his family, as they certainly would do, he - 
— exposed to this danger, I confess, I am to blame. But I did | could win his wife back. She would then accept an accomplished 
not expect to see such a diabolical and monstrous beast, nor could fact and keep silent. Here, Stapleton did make a miscalculation. 


I have predicted the fog which enabled the hound to burst on us | 
at such short notice. We succeeded in our aim at a cost which both — 
-the specialist:and: Dr--Mortimer assure ‘me will be a temporary — 
one. A long journey may enable our friend to recover not oni 
from his shattered nervés but also from his wounded feelings. His | 
love for the lady was deep and sincere, and to him the sadda i 
part of all this black business was that he should have besi 
deceived by her. - = 
“ Now it only remains to indicate the part which she | 7 
played throughout. There is no doubt that Stapleton Oo 
influence over her. It could have been love or fear, or possibly | 
‘both. But it was absolutely effective. At his command 
consented to pass as his sister. But as he could make her a T 
accessory to murder, she tried to warn Sir Henry. Stap e 
himself seems to have been capable of jealousy when he saw ae 
‘baronet courting the lady. Though it was part of his plan, he Whe 
not help interrupting with an outburst which revealed we 
Soul. By encouraging the intimacy he made sure that Sif ye: a 
- -came to Merripit House very often, hoping to get the opportul a 
he desired. .On.the-day. of the. crisis, however, his wife W er 
-against him. She had:heard-of the, convict’s. death-and she Bi 
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Had we*not been there, he would still have been doomed. — 
A woman of Spanish blood does not forgive so lightly !And now, 
my dear Watson, I cannot: give :a-moré detailed account-of this 
case without referring to my notes. ” A ea 


“ He could not have hoped to frighten Sir Henry to death 
as he had done in Sir Charles’ case, ” I said. 


“ The beast was savage and half Starved. If its appearance — 
did not frighten its victim to death, at least it would paralyze the 
resistance which might have been offered, ” said Holmes. _ 


“ No doubt. But there is one difficulty. If Stapleton 
did come into Succession, how could he explain the fact that he, 
the heir, had been living under another name so close to the 
Property ? How could he claim it without causing suspicion ats 


“ It is a formidable difficulty, and I’m afraid you ask too 

much when you expect me to solve it. The past and present are 

‘Within my scope, but what a man may do in future is a hard 

question to answer. Mrs. Stapleton has heard her husband discuss 

: mis. Problem several times. There Were three possible courses. He 

- ©0uld*have claimed the property from South America: He could 
E : 
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establish his identity before the British authorities there z 
obtain the fortune without coming to England at all. Seç ly 
he could have adopted an elaborate disguise during the short jinn’ 
he needed to be in London. Or, he could have furnisheg an ` 
accomplice with proofs and papers, putting him in as an heir g nd 
retaining a claim on part of the fortune. No doubt, knowing hi 
he. would have found some way out of the difficulty, And 
now, my dear Watson, we have had some weeks of Severe 
work, and for one evening we can think of more pleasant things, 
[have a box for the opera. Might I trouble you then to be re 

in half an hour, and we can stop for a little dinner on the way?” 


Exercise 
1. Who was Stapleton ? Why did he want to wipe out the rest 
of the Baskerville family ? ee 
2. Where did Stapleton buy the hound ? How did he bring 
it to Devonshire ? Where did he hide it ? How did he manage 
_ to make it look diabolical? | : e 
3. Did Mrs. Stapleton help her husband in his scheme to 
kill Sir Charles ? Whose help did Stapleton then seek? 
4. At what point in the Story did Holmes get suspicious 
about the Stapletons ? How did he know that he was dealing 
_ with areal hound ? Ee 
3. Holmes devised a plan to catch Stapleton red-handed. O 
were the two things he did not foresee ? = 
6. If Stapleton had succeeded in his evil plan and me 
Baskerville ‘Hall, how would he have proved his innocen 
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For Good eye sight 
eat leafy vegetables 


Educate your daughter 


Get your babies 
inoculated 
Save them from 
diseases 
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